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Introduction 


The editor and the board of the Restoration Quarterly express | 
their deep gratitude to all who have contributed toward the growing ' 


success of our venture. The response has exceeded our expectations. 


All the expressions of interest and appreciation are a great source of | 


encouragement and strength as we endeavor to build for the future. 
We desire to build upon the merit of our work. We solicit the 
help of all our friends. Invite those who you think would be inter- 
ested in the type of work we are doing to subscribe. Those who 
desire to write are encouraged to submit their material. We will 
try to print the best and most timely. Reference is made to the 
J. W. McGarvey Award announced last quarter for the best paper 
submitted for publication during this year. 


The question of the date of the Book of Galatians and the identi- 
fication of the visit of Paul to Jerusalem in Galatians 2 is one of 
those problems of New Testament study which is of perpetual inter- 
est. The tendency of modern students is to identify the visit of 
Galatians 2 with that of Acts 11:26ff. Jay Smith in his well-written 
article takes the opposite viewpoint. The reader is urged to study 
this article and reserve judgment. Next issue we are promised a 
study from the other side of the question. Mr. Smith is a minister 
of a local church of Christ in Lawton, Oklahoma, is a teacher in 
the chair of the Bible in the local school, and is a student at Vander- 
bilt School of Religion. 


In a recent book, A Stubborn Faith: Papers on Old Testament 
and Related Subjects Presented to Honor William Andrew Irwin, 
Dr. Edward C. Hobbs of Southern Methodist University pleads for 
“A Different Approach to the Writing of Commentaries on the Syn- 
optic Gospels.” Rather than being concerned with the question of 
the recovery of the historical data regarding Jesus (a matter which 
the modern critical scholarship has certainly been guilty of) he 
suggests commentaries concerned primarily with “the exposition of 
the meaning of the particular evangelist.” This is in effect what 
the conservative scholar has long argued. Our gospels are individual 
compositions, whatever “documents” the writers may have used 
under the Spirit’s guidance in their composition. This viewpoint 
Abraham Malherbe pursues in the introductory article to a study in 
the Christology in the works of Luke. The study will be continued 
in the next issue. Abe is familiar to the readers of the Restoration 
Quarterly as the executive secretary of this publication. 


Morris Womack of Indianapolis, Indiana, minister of the Bright- 
wood Church of Christ of that city, who has recently received his 
B. D. degree from Butler University, presents a study in the destina- 
tion of the second epistle of John. 


The author of the other major article in this issue, Roy B. Ward, 
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is a student at Harvard Divinity School. He is a graduate of Abi- 
lene Christian College and at present associate minister of the 
church in Brookline, Massachusetts. His study of the ecumenical 
movement and the comparisons between it and the Restoration Move- 
ment is worthy of study. The article shows that before a real unity 
movement of Protestant churches can succeed preachers and theo- 
logians must come to grips with the teaching of the Bible on the 
nature of the unity of the church and practices which divide the 
professed followers of Jesus. 


The editor is happy to include in this issue an announcement of 
The Minister’s Monthly in exchange for an announcement about the 
Quarterly. This journal has already proved its popularity and value. 
We are glad to commend it to our readers for the fine job that it 
is doing. 


The list of theses and dissertations written by members of the 
churches of Christ is carried forward in this issue by publication 
of part of the results of a survey conducted by Alex Humphrey, Jr., 
a graduate student in Abilene Christian College. 
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The Date of Galatians 


Jay Smith 


A point of concern in the ranks of conservative biblical scholarship 
in recent years has been that of ascertaining the date of the writing 
of Paul’s letters to the churches of Galatia. Until recent years it 
was almost unanimously believed that this letter was written during 
the latter part of Paul’s third missionary journey while he was 
at Corinth. Chronologically speaking, this would be most probably 
in January of A.D. 57.1 Others have attempted to place the writing 
of this letter earlier in the third missionary journey during the 
forepart of Paul’s stay at Ephesus just after he had passed through 
the regions of Galatia; that is, in A.D. 53 or 54. There has also 
been some attempt to place the date of its composition in the second 
missionary journey while Paul was at Troas in the fall of A.D. 50. 
Any of these three dates can be reconciled with the book of Acts 
and with the incidental references in Paul’s letters. 

Some years ago the researches of Sir William Ramsay led to the 
positing and general acceptance of the “South Galatian Theory.” 
The word “Galatia” is not used in the book of Acts until Acts 16:6 
during Paul’s second journey, but Ramsay has shown that, although 
the term “Galatia” is not used earlier than the second journey, Paul 
was actually evangelizing southern Galatia on the first journey 
when he preached at Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe.2 Thus 
the letter to the Galatian churches was not directed to a group of 
unknown northern cities, but to the well-known cities of Antioch, 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, which Paul visited at least three times.3 

Ramsay’s conclusions are widely accepted and are not questioned 
here. Based upon Ramsay’s first conclusions, however, are other 
conclusions not nearly so certain. If Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe were actually in Galatia, then, it was asked, is it not possible 
that the Galatian letter was written immediately after Paul returned 
to Antioch at the end of the first journey about A.D. 48 and before 
he and Barnabas attended the conference in Jerusalem on the cir- 
cumcision question? Since placing the Galatian letter before this 
council on circumcision would seemingly alleviate supposed “diffi- 
culties” between the Galatian letter and the epistle of James, many 
have taken in hand to formulate arguments favoring an early date 
for the Galatian letter—a date prior to the Jerusalem council which 
was held in late 49 or early 50.4 

Although this latter conclusion, placing the Galatian letter before 
the Jerusalem council, has gained wide acceptance, both among 
liberal and conservative scholars, it is the opinion of this writer 
that one cannot place the writing of Galatians before the Jerusalem 
council and still take seriously the chronological references in the 
book of Acts and Paul’s epistles. Of course the liberal scholar does 
not take these chronological references seriously anyway, but it is 
quite shocking to hear a scholar, who claims to believe in the trust- 
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worthiness of the Scriptures, hold a position that can only be valid 
if the Scriptures are not accurate! The thesis of this paper is sim- 
ply that the Galatian letter was written after the Jerusalem council 
and not before it. The method of supporting this position will not 
be a marshalling of scholarly opinion (dozens of scholars can be 
quoted for both sides of the question), but a careful analysis of the 
Bible’s own chronological references as applied to the reasons that 
have been advanced for an early date for the book. 

The interest in this discussion is threefold. Historical accuracy 
is of obvious concern. Secondly, a proper placing of the date of 
composition of this book will place it in its proper historical setting 
and aid in interpreting its contents. Finally, the book itself will 
be a key to analyzing the developing conditions in the early church 
—hbut before our analysis can be valid, we must know what state 
the Galatian letter reflects. 

Eight reasons have been advanced by various writers who believe 
and defend a date prior to the Jerusalem council for the composition 
of the Galatian letter. These eight points are reviewed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

1. Though the word Galatia is not mentioned in reference to Paul’s 
first missionary journey, the cities of Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, 
and Derbe were South Galatian cities and Paul did visit Gala- 
tia on the first journey. A date before the council (between 
end of first journey and the council) is possible for the Gala- 
tian letter. 

It is true that Ramsay’s researches have shown almost conclu- 
sively that these are Galatian cities, and on this one point an early 
date is possible if all one needs to support his theory is to have Paul 
in Galatia just once béfore the Jerusalem council. It takes more 
than this, however, to build a case. 

The book of Acts lists three missionary journeys for Paul and 
five visits to Jerusalem after his conversion. In Acts they are ar- 
ranged as follows: 

1st visit to Jerusalem after conversion, Acts 9:26ff 

2nd visit to Jerusalem after conversion or famine visit, Acts 11:27- 

12:25 

First missionary journey, Acts 13:1ff 

8rd visit to Jerusalem or council on circumcision, Acts 15:1ff 

Second missionary journey, Acts 15:36ff 

Ath visit to Jerusalem, a brief visit at the end of second journey, 

Acts 18:22 

Third missionary journey, Acts 18:23ff 

5th visit to Jerusalem and imprisonment, Acts 21:15ff 
This arrangement must be kept in mind when discussing the order 
and date of Paul’s movements. 

The whole problem of dating the book of Galatians will ultimately 
rest in the reconciling of the chronological material of the book of 
Acts with that of Paul’s epistles—especially with that of the Gala- 
tian letter itself. In the Galatian letter Paul describes two visits 
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to Jerusalem. It can be readily seen from a glance at the above 
outline that, if the Galatian letter precedes the Jerusalem council 
(which is his third visit to Jerusalem), and, since Galatians contains 
an account of only two visits, it must perforce describe his first 
visit after his conversion and the second or famine visit. A few 
scholars have postulated another visit which neither Paul nor Luke 
records elsewhere, but there is no evidence for such a visit, such a 
theory meets with greater chronological difficulties than we already 
have, and, if such a visit made, the only place it could have been 
is before the first missionary journey and hence solves nothing but 
brings up new problems (especially running afoul of Gal. 2:1). 


If Paul, in the Galatian letter, is describing his first and second 
visits to Jerusalem after his conversion, then the Galatian letter 
could have indeed been written before the Jerusalem council 
on circumcision; but, if Paul is describing the council visit itself in 
Galatians 2, then obviously the letter was written after the council. 
Is there any way of deciding whether Gal. 2:1ff describes the famine 
visit of Acts 11 and 12 or the council visit of Acts 15:1ff?6 The 
reasoning involved is quite tedious but there is ample evidence that 
the visit that Paul describes in the second chapter of Galatians 
cannot be the famine visit but must be the council visit. 


Galatians 2:5 indicates that on the occasion when Paul was at 
Jerusalem he, in rejecting the circumcision of Titus, was looking 
out for the best interests of the Galatians whom he had already 
visited.’ If Galatians were written before the council, then this 
occasion would have to be the famine visit. Although we are often 
told that the material in the second chapter of Galatians indeed 
describes the famine visit, this cannot be true for Paul had not 
preached to the Galatians at that time, having not yet even gone 
on his first missionary journey. 

Galatians 2:5 actually becomes, in this connection, an undesigned 
confirmation of the South Galatian Theory. Although this little 
reference does not allow us to equate this visit with the famine visit, 
when Paul had not even been in the region, it does indicate that at 
the time of the council before his second missionary journey Paul 
had been in a region which he considered Galatia. 

Chronological references must deal a death blow to assuming that 
Gal. 2 is a description of the famine visit. The famine visit evidently 
took place in A.D. 44. Paul’s chronology in Galatians is that he 
first visited Jerusalem three years after his conversion’ and then 
again in fourteen years. If this fourteenth year visit is the famine 
visit, note where his conversion is placed! Counting back seventeen 
years (3 + 14) puts Paul’s conversion in A.D. 27—three years 
before the crucifixion of Christ! Or, allowing for the Jewish meth- 
od of counting parts of years as whole years, count back fifteen 
years (2 + 13) and his conversion is still A.D. 29. Some commen- 
tators feel, however, that the three and fourteen (or two and thir- 
teen) are concurrent and not to be placed end to end. Allowing both 
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the pound number thirteen and the theory of concurrency still places 
Paul’s conversion in A.D. 31—hardly allowing time for all of the 
events of Acts 1:1--8:40. 


Some suggest, to alleviate this problem, that Paul and Barnabas 
were not in Jerusalem right at the time of the persecution and fam- 
ine of A.D. 44, but a little later, say around 46. But where is the 
evidence for this assertion? Acts 11:27-30 tells us that Paul and 
Barnabas went to Jerusalem, Acts 12:1 tells us that “about that 
time” Agrippa begins to afflict the church, the whole of the 12th 
chapter tells of the beheading of James, the imprisonment and escape 
of Peter, and the death of Herod Agrippa I, and then Acts 12:25 
tells us that Paul and Barnabas returned to Antioch.1° What is 
Luke trying to tell us if not that these events transpired during the 
famine visit? The way Luke sandwiches these events into the fam- 
ine visit makes it difficult to escape the spring of 44, the attested 
date of Agrippa’s death, as the date for this visit. 

It must also be remembered that Peter went into hiding as soon 
as he escaped from prison.1!. There is no indication in the 12th 
chapter that Paul even saw Peter on the famine visit, yet Paul 
asserts that he did see him during the visit in question.12 Further- 
more, Luke says they met during the council.13. Another small note 
in this connection, is it not reasonable that the same persecution 
that drove Peter into hiding also prompted Mary to send her son 
Mark to Antioch with his trusted cousin Barnabas?!4 

If we would assume Paul was in Jerusalem in 46 and that Paul’s 
Galatian chronology is to be considered concurrent and round num- 
bers at that, then his conversion would be in 33—a little early but 
a reasonable date. None of this straining is necessary, however, 
if we admit that the visit in question is the council visit of late 49 
or early 50. Counting back fifteen years (the round figures or 
Judaic count of Gal. 1:18 and 2:1, i.e. 2 + 18 = 15) from 50 would 
place Paul’s conversion at 35 which is both a reasonable date and 
one that can be fairly accurately cross-checked with the date of his 
escape from Damascus.1!> 

If it is insisted that Galatians 2 does not sound at al! like the 
council, it must be also noted that it sounds even less like the famine 
visit. In Galatians,1¢ Paul mentions Jewish attempts to have Titus 
circumcised and that he “laid before them the gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles.’”17 These matters are directly in line with the 
issues considered by the council. Nothing at all is mentioned of any 
famine relief in Galatians 2, and even the atmosphere is different 
from the conditions under which the famine visit was made.18 Dur- 
ing Paul’s famine visit we see the Jerusalem church persecuted 
by Herod Agrippa and in hiding, not a confident group demanding 
the circumcision of Titus. As already noted, there is no evidence 
that Paul even met Peter during the famine visit as Galatians 2:9 
claims for the visit in question. They did meet, however, on the 
first visit (37) and at the council (50). 
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The point is sometimes pressed that Paul had no reason for omit- 
ting the famine visit in the Galatian letter if the second chapter 
does describe the council. First of all, it must be noticed that Paul 
often omits material to suit the question at hand. In Galatians 1: 
14-21 he makes a special point of the fact that after his conversion 
he did not go to Jerusalem but went into Arabia and then returned 
to Jerusalem after three years. His object in Galatians is to show 
that he had not received his gospel from the apostles. In Acts 
22:16-17 and again in Acts 26:20, when Paul is retelling the story 
of his conversion and subsequent events, he completely omits the 
Arabian sojourn since it added nothing to his argument at the time. 
In the same manner, the famine visit (during which the church was 
persecuted and Paul probably did not even see Peter) would add 
nothing to Paul’s argument in the Galatian letter. Besides, in 
Galatians, Paul was interested in getting to the part about the coun- 
cil, at which time his doctrine was given the stamp of approval by 
the Jerusalem apostles and elders. 

Due to the similarity of events and matters under consideration 
at the Council visit of Acts 15 and the subject of Galatians 2, 
strengthened by the insurmountable chronological and historical dif- 
ficulties accompanying any attempt to equate the famine visit with 
the Galatians 2 account,!® we must conclude that Paul is retelling 
the council meeting, and, therefore, must of necessity, have written 
the Galatian letter after the council. 

But it is further argued, 

2. If Galatians were written after the council, why did Paul not 

recount the happenings in the council since the Galatian letter 


and the council were both about the question of proselyte cir- 
cumcision ? 


Galatians 2:1-10 can be harmonized with Acts 15:1-31-32 and 
therefore Paul does recount the happenings.2° 
3. If Galatians were written after the council, why did Paul not 


use the decision of the council as his chief point of proof on 
the circumcision question ? 


He did just that, as pointed out above, and as contained in Gala- 
tians 2:2-6, 9. But also, remember that he had delivered the council 
decisions to the Galatians in person in late 50 right after the coun- 
cil,21 and it would be rather foolish to do so again verbatim after 
the lapse of several years. 


4. If Galatians 2:1-10 describes the council and the letter was 
written after the council, Peter’s action described in Galatians 
2:11-14 is incomprehensible. 


Peter’s action is understandable in light of his impulsive charac- 
ter as displayed in the denial of Christ.22 If it is insisted that his 
wavering days are past, it must be remembered that it was Peter 
who preached to Cornelius in Acts 10 and defended the conversion 
of this Gentile in Acts 11:1-18, so once more Peter’s action in Gala- 
tians 2 becomes “incomprehensible.” Even if this happening (of 


Gal. 2:11ff) was before the council, it was certainly after the con- 
version of Cornelius. 
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5. Paul’s contradictory statements (in Galatians as compared with 
James, etc.) are understandable if written before the Apostles 
met and discussed the matter of circumcision and the relation 
of Judaism to Christianity, but presumptuous if written after 
the council. 


Much has been made of supposed disagreement between Paul and 
James, but all such disagreement is easily shown to be due to the 
writer’s line of reasoning in view of the problems at hand. Paul 
follows the same line of reasoning in other books such as Romans, 
Ephesians, and Colossians—all of which were written long after the 
council. 

6. The question of proselyte circumcision was settled by the coun- 
cil at Jerusalem about 50 and a letter of the type of Galatians 
would not be needed six or seven years later since there is no 
evidence that the circumcision question ever bothered the church 
again. 

Quite the contrary, there is no indication that the Judaizing party 
meekly accepted the decision of the council. Paul was bothered by 
such opposition at Corinth and wrote concerning circumcision in 
many of his letters. Although the circumcision party was beaten 
in public council in 50, they continued to press their case by under- 
mining Paul’s authority in all churches for the next several years. 
The circumcision question was actually settled by the Roman-Jew- 
ish war in 66-70 which severed all relations between orthodox Juda- 
ism and Christianity and removed all reason for the plea for prose- 
lyte circumcision on the grounds that Christianity was a Jewish 
religion. 


7. If Paul preached to the Galatians on first journey about 46 
A.D. and this letter was written as late as 57 A.D., it seems 
strange that Paul would say, “I marvel that ye are so quickly 


removing from him that called you. . .”23 This language seems 
to indicate that they had only heard the gospel shortly before 
this. 


Admittedly, the word “quickly” must be seriously considered, but 
there are other indications in the book that more time had passed 
than would be allowed if the letter were written upon Paul’s return 
to Antioch a few months after having first been with them. The 
condition of the Galatian churches suggests that teachers had come 
to them teaching circumcision and undermining Paul’s apostolic au 
thority. It may be due to Luke’s method of summarizing, but evi- 
dently Paul had returned from the first journey and had been at 
Antioch for an extended period before the circumcision teachers 
reached Antioch.24 If this is the case, it is unlikely that they had 
penetrated the hinterland of Asia Minor so early even before com- 
ing to Antioch. Besides, at Antioch they did teach circumcision, 
but there seems to have been no great antagonism to Paul personally 
at this time. 

Galatians 1:11-15 suggests that the churches of Galatia were old 
enough to have been in contact with other churches and the story of 
Paul’s early life had passed around among them. Even the com- 
plexity of doctrinal reasoning in Galatians 3 would suggest a church 
that had been in existence longer than a few months. 
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Galatians 4:18 suggests that at the time this letter was written 
Paul had visited the Galatians more than once. 

“Quickly” need not mean since the first preaching of the gospel 
to them, but “quickly” after any one of Paul’s three visits to the 
area. 


8. Galatians is listed first in the list of Paul’s letters in Marcion’s 
Canon (ec. 10). 


Marcion was a heretic who only accepted ten of Paul’s letters and 
a severely edited fragment of the Gospel of Luke. None of the 
canons attempted to list the books in the chronological order of their 
writing. Books were listed either in order of importance or accord- 
ing to some mnemonic scheme. If Marcion intended to list the 
books chronologically, he was alone in the practice. 


His list ran in the following order: Luke, Galatians, I and II 
Corinthians, Romans, I and II Thessalonians, Ephesians (called La- 
odiceans), Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon. No scholar accepts 
this as the order of writing of the other epistles. It is more prob- 
able that because of his Gnostic views, the Galatian letter was to 
him the most important book. Since he was fanatically Anti-Jew- 
ish, Romans would be less important to him than Galatians.25 


It has always been recognized that there is great doctrinal, lin- 
guistic, and stylistic similarity between Galatians and Romans and 
again with I and II Corinthians.26 I Corinthians was written from 
Ephesus in the spring of 56,27 II Corinthians from Macedonia in the 
summer of 56,28 and Romans was almost definitely written from 
Corinth at the end of the third missionary journey early in 57.29 
The similarity of these four books would suggest that Galatians was 
written at the same time or at least in the same phase of Paul’s 
ministry. This point alone may seem to be meager evidence, but 
chronological material forces it into the second or third missionary 
journeys and its similarity to Romans and the Corinthian letters 
indicates that from Corinth in 57 or from Ephesus between the fall 
of 53 and the spring of 56 are the two best possibilities. 


There is no doctrinal compulsion for wishing to date Galatians 
either early (48-49) or late (57); it is mainly a matter of being his- 
torically accurate. In view of the chronological references made by 
Luke in Acts and Paul in Galatians plus the other points covered 
above, it becomes impossible to date Galatians before the Jerusalem 
Council without assuming (as did Robert W. Funk?° in Journal of 
Biblical Literature and as many others before and after him) that 
either Luke or Paul or perhaps both were confused about the order 
of events and their references are not to be trusted. If the Biblical 
witness is to be taken seriously, the following order is necessary 
and the approximate dates are fairly certain: 

A.D. 35 — Conversion of Paul (Acts 9:1-25, Gal. 1:11- 


Gal. 1:18f 17, Acts 22:3-16, Acts 26:9-20) (Spring or 
summer). 
37 — Ist visit to Jerusalem after conversion, (Acts 
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9:26-30, Gal. 1:18-24, Acts 22:14-21, Acts 
26:20) (summer). 
Gal. 2:1f 44 — 2nd visit—Famine relief (Acts 11:27, Acts 

12:25) (March) 

50 — 8rd visit—Council (Acts 15:1-35, Gai. 2:1- 
10) (March—May). 

53 — 4th visit—at end of 2nd missionary journey 
(Acts 18:22) (April-June). 

53-56 — Three year stay at Ephesus (Fall 53—Spring 
56) Acts 19:1-20:1. Galatians could have 
been written during this time. 

57 — Romans and Galatians written from Corinth 
in early 57 (January perhaps) 

57 — 5th visit—at the end of 3rd missionary jour- 
ney (imprisoned) (Acts 21:15ff) (June). 


In summary, I would like to say that I have not attempted to 
settle on any one date for the book of Galatians other than to show 
that it could not have been written before the Jerusalem council of 
A.D. 50. Two avenues of research immediately grow out of this 
study. One is that of evaluating and analyzing conditions in the 
church following the Jerusalem council. The other is that of trying 
to ascertain whether Galatians was written from Troas late in 50, 
from Antioch just before the beginning of the third missionary jour- 
ney in 53, from Ephesus in the fall or winter of 53-54, from Corinth 
in 57, or from some other point and date not yet suggested. It is 
hoped we may some day find the means for better understanding 
the former question and definitely settling the latter. 


FOOTNOTES 


1Although the chronology of Paul’s life is a much disputed field, 
the following table illustrates the dates and sequence of events as 
accepted by the author of this paper. Although there is not suffi- 
cient space in this short paper to defend these dates, it can be said 
that these dates are in agreement at several points with the findings 
of leading chronologists. For the purposes of this paper, this table 
will be accepted as basic and a defence will be made of some of 
these dates in the body of the paper. 


4 B.C.-2 A.D. Birth at Tarsus 

C. 8-10 A.D. Beginning of education at Jerusalem 

C. 25 A.D. Completion of education at Jerusalem, return 
to Tarsus (?) 

32-33 Return to Jerusalem 

34 Stoning of Stephen 


35 (spring-summer) Trip to Damascus—conversion 
Sojourn in Arabia 
37 (summer) Escape from Damascus—return to Jerusalem 
(first trip to Jerusalem) 
Return to Tarsus and years of obscurity 


43 (spring) Brought to Antioch by Barnabas ‘ 

44 (spring) Famine visit to Jerusalem (second trip to 
Jerusalem) 

C. 46-48 1st Missionary journey (probably one season, 
spring to fall) 
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50 (spring) Council on Circumcision at Jerusalem (third 
trip to Jerusalem) 


50-53 Second missionary journey (late spring. of 50 
to spring of 53) 

53 (April-June) Return to Jerusalem and to Antioch (fourth 
trip to Jerusalem) 

538-57 Third missionary journey (mid-summer 53 
to spring of 57) 

57 (June) Return to Jerusalem (fifth trip to Jerusa- 
lem and imprisonment) 

57-59 Imprisonment at Caesarea 

59 (August) Voyage to Rome 

60 (March) Arrival in Rome 

62 (Spring) Probable release from Rome 

66 (Fall) Re-arrest 

67 (Spring) Re-imprisonment and execution at Rome 


2Sir W. M. Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1907, 262ff, 343ff, 401, 4110-411. Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
The Church in the Roman Empire Before A.D. 170 (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1954, (first edition 1893), 8-11, 18-15, 97ff. 

3Acts 13:14-14:24, 16:1-6, 18:23. 

4It should be noted that this conclusion was not reached by Ram- 
say at first but is a conclusion reached later (and by others) on 
the basis of Ramsay’s first findings. Ramsay at first believed the 
Galatian letter to have been written from Syrian Antioch just before 
the beginning of the third missionary journey in May of 53. See 
W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire, op. cit., p. 168. 
Incidentally, although this is an awkward time and place from which 
to have written the letter, this date can also be reconciled with the 
biblical references. Later (in St. Paul the Traveller, London: Hod- 
der & Stroughton, 14th edition—1920), pp. XXII, XXXI.) he ac- 
cepted a date for Galatians prior to the council. F. F. Bruce, The 
Book of Acts (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Co., 
1954), 244, 209 ff. also accepts these conclusions supporting a date 
prior to the council. 

5Gal. 1:18-19, 2:1-10. 

6Note that the visit in question cannot be the fourth visit to Jerusa- 
lem as recorded in Acts 18:22, for Gal. 2:2 says that Barnabas was 
with Paul during this visit which is impossible after their separation 
following the Jerusalem council and just before the second mission- 
ary journey. cf. Gal. 2:2, Acts 15:36-40, Acts 18:22 (the fourth 
visit). 

7The Greek words, “diameine pros umas” (might continue with 
you) imply that he had already planted the gospel with them and 
was earnestly guarding their liberty. 

8Gal. 1:18. 

9Gal. 2:1. 

10Robinson (The Life of Paul (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1928), 70-71), after definitely stating that Galatians 2 does 
not record the famine visit, suggests that Paul may not have even 
gone to Jerusalem with the famine relief but because of the perse- 
cution may have only come into the vicinity of Jerusalem. In sup- 
port of this view, it must be remembered that Luke doesn’t actually 
tell us that Paul went into Jerusalem or that he met anyone there. 
Cf. Acts 11:29-80 and 12:25. 

11Acts 12:17-19. 

12Gal. 2:7-10. 

13Acts 15:7-12. 

14Acts 12:25. 

15When Paul escaped from Damascus, Aretas the King of Petra 
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was controlling the city (II Cor. 11:32-33). About the only point 
in history when this could have been true was the summer of A.D. 
387 when the Roman armies under Vitellius returned to Rome at the 
death of Tiberius (March 16, A.D. 37) leaving Aretas free to cap- 
ture the city of Damascus which he did not normally control. There 
is some evidence that the new Emperor, Caligula, may have allowed 
Aretas to control Damascus, but, if he did so, Paul’s escape from 
the city would still have to be in the summer of 37 to avoid crowding 
the other end of the chronology. Counting back three Judaic years 
from the summer of 37 would place Paul’s conversion in the spring or 
summer of 35. 

16Gal, 3:3. 

Gal. 2:2. 

18See again Acts 12. 

19George Purves (Christianity in the Apostolic Age (Grand Rapids, 
Baker Book House, 1955—original edition 1900), 319-320 & 141.) 
gets the same 35-37-50 pattern that I do and further asserts that 
the Galatians 2 account cannot refer to the famine visit or any 
other visit except the council. 

20Goodwin (A Harmony of the Life of St. Paul (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1953), 51-57) does a satisfactory job of recon- 
ciling (Gal. 2:1-10 with Acts 15:4-29, showing that the two accounts 
tell the same essential story from two different view points; 1. e., 
Paul’s personal view, and the official council happenings. 

21Acts 16:1-4. 

22Tuke 24:54-62. 

23Gal. 1:6 (A.S.V.) 

24Cf. Acts 14:28, 15:1. 

25See Romans 9, 10, 11, and especially 11:26. 

26George G. Findlay, “The Epistle to the Galatians,” International 
Standard Bible Encyclopedia (James Orr, ed.) (Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B., Eerdman’s Publishing Company. 1952), Vol. 2, 1158-1160. While 
all of Findlay’s article is not pertinent to this study, and, in fact, 
is in disagreement with it at some points, this article does show the 
strong resemblance of Galatians to Romans and then to the Corinth- 
ian letters, and also indicates the difficulty of attempting to equate 
the Galatians 2 account with the famine visit rather than letting it 
describe the council visit. 

271 Cor. 16:5-8. 

28TT Cor. 2:12-13, 8:1, 12:14, 18:1 compare with Acts 20:1-3. 

229Romans 15:22-29, Acts 20:2, I Cor. 16:6. 

30Robert W. Funk, “The Enigma of the Famine Visit,” Journal 
of Bivlical Literuture, Vol. LXXV, no II (June 1956), 130. 
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Christology in Luke - Acts 


Abraham J. Malherbe 


I. Introduction 


The Gospels and Christology 

In the last few decades it has been a catchword in New Testament 
studies that nothing can be known about the historical Jesus. This 
view has lately been supported on two main bases. Bultmann,} 
working on the Form Critical hypothesis of the fragmentary nature 
of the Gospel sources, is of the opinion that we can know just about 
nothing of the personality and life of Jesus, since the Christian 
sources were not interested in Jesus’ life or personality, and since 
they are fragmentary and overrun with legend. Bultmann is also 
the prime example of those New Testament theologians who allow 
the person of the historical Jesus to recede into the background be- 
cause of their modern existentialist theology. Jesus as the man in 
history is not important for them. What is important is the Divine 
Message, the Eternal Word, which reaches man through the Gospel 
and requires decision of him. 

Happily, a change in attitude is taking place. Sjoeberg? decries 
this scepticism, using the example of the study of the life of Soc- 
rates, which is generally regarded as rewarding, although it is par- 
allel to the study of the person and ministry of Jesus. Stauffer, 
who calls his book an “ice-breaker,” feels great optimism about find- 
ing out exactly what happened in the life of Jesus. He draws on a 
vast amount of extra-Biblical sources to substantiate the events of 
the Gospels and makes especially fruitful use of Jewish polemic 
against Jesus to prove that the Gospel events really had happened. 
Stauffer is even bold enough to construct a careful chronology of 
Jesus’ life, thus breaking all rules of twentieth century scholarship! 
The ship of the Form Critical approach has by no means been given 
up, however. Bornkamp*‘ still regards the Gospels as collections of 
isolated periscopes which do not give a biography of Jesus, but only 
impressions of His life. According to him, the Gospels were not 
written from an objective point of view, but in the light of the 
church’s post-resurrection experience. 

In liberal scholarship, not enough attention has been given to 
the purposes for the writing of the individual Gospels. The authors 
did not collect literary fragments because of an antiquarian spiritual 
interest, but their compositions were made with definite purposes 
in mind. Luke, for example (Lk. 1:1-4), explicity states that he 
intends to give an historical account of the beginnings of the Chris- 


1Rudolf Bultmann, Jesus, p. 12. 


*Erik Sjoeberg, Der verborgene Menschensohn in den Evanceli 
(1955), pp. 214-220. ohn im den Evangelien 


sEthelbert Stauffer, Jesus: Gestalt und Geschichte (1957 
‘Gunther Bornkamp, Jesus von Nazareth (1955). Ms 
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tian Faith.» Hans Conzelmann’s book, Die Mitte der Zeit (1954), 
however, has begun to turn the tide to a more favorable direction. 
He emphasizes in this study of the Gospel of Luke that the theology 
and purpose of Luke are clearly discernible in the Gospel and that 
Luke is concerned with presenting a definite picture of the person 
and ministry of Jesus. This approach, in which the theology of 
the Gospel writers is seen as the factor which gives cohesion and 
point to their writings, is becoming high fashion in the study of 
the Gospels and of Christology.¢ 

These convictions have long been held by conservative scholars. 
It has always been believed by the conservative that the Gospels 
are trustworthy accounts of the ministry and person of Jesus and 
that the differences in the four Gospels are to be ascribed to the 
different purposes of the writers. These purposes were attained by 
the description of different parts of Jesus’ ministry, or of different 
parts of conversations, or of more complete or less complete accounts 
of events or conversations. Alleged contradictions can be explained 
by the different aims of the authors and the approaches made by 
them to reach those aims. The principle which guided John can 
be said to have guided the other three Evangelists also. Although 
there was a superabundance of material, only that was used which 
would bring the readers to believe (John 20:31), and it is clear 
from the Gospels that the events were truthfully related in a manner 
that would commend itself to the readers. 


Suffering and the Messianic Mystery 

It is a well-known fact that of the Gospels, Luke is the most Greek 
in outlook.?7 The Greek ideal was the perfect human personality, and 
Luke therefore sets out to present Jesus as a person who realized 
his ideals and in doing so excelled the Greek ideals. While empha- 
sizing his perfect humanity, he also emphasizes his perfect divinity. 
In describing Jesus in this manner for his readers, Luke was con- 
scious of a problem that would immediately present itself to them 
when they read the Gospel. It would be incongruous to the Greek 
mind that the Redeemer of mankind, the perfect Son of God, would 
be subject to suffering and that he should die on the cross. The 
Greek thought of the divinity as being different from the kosmos 
exactly in that it was free from suffering. Outside of God, life 
was not conceivable without suffering.’ 


5Notice the similarity between Luke’s Prologue and the opening 
words of the historian Arrian’s Anabasis of Alexander: If any one 
wonders why, after so many historians this work of history occurred 
also to me, when such an one has read through all their works and 
perused also this of ours, so let him wonder.” Quoted by H. J. Cad- 
bury, The Meaning of Luke-Acts, p. 303. 

6Recent works using this method are, J. R. Robinson, The Problem 
of History in Mark, and Willi Marxsen, Der Evangelist Markus: 

Studien zur Redaktionsgeschichte des Evangeliums (1956). 

7Cf. Norvel Geldenhuys, Commentary on the Gospel of Luke, pp. 
43-45; Fr. Hauck, Das Evangelium des Lukas, p. 10f. 

8Hans Jonas, Gnosis und spaetantiker Geist I. 
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The Stoics in particular were important for their view of man. 
It is becoming increasingly evident to what great extent their thought 
was accepted as the ideal and how much the New Testament writers 
had points of contact with them.2 For them the ideal for man was 
apatheia, insensibility to suffering. When he attained this, he was 
in a state of ataraxia, quietude.1° The distresses of life, ta thlibonta, 
of which death is the last, were to be overcome by the philosopher. 
The Cross did indeed later become a stumblingblock to the Greeks 
in Corinth, 1 Cor. 1 and 2 (cf. Gal. 5:11; 1 Pet. 2:8). The problem 
was never far away in the history of Christianity. The suffering 
of Christ was repugnant to the Gnostics in the late first and second 
centuries. The Docetists sought to solve what was a problem to 
them by stating that Christ did not really have a human body and 
did not therefore suffer. It just seemed (dokei) as if Christ’s body 
were real.12 


Jesus did suffer, however, and his suffering was also a problem 
to His Jewish followers, who did not think of the Messiah as suf- 
fering. In describing the place of suffering in the life and teaching 
of Jesus, Luke could anticipate some of the problems that would 
confront the Greeks when they read his history of Jesus. There 
was a belief in Judaism in expiation by the suffering of the right- 
eous, especially of the martyrs,13 but the idea of the Messiah as 
suffering for sinners was foreign to the Judaism of Jesus’ time.14 


During His ministry, Jesus used the element of suffering in order 
to show a different view of Messiahship from that held by the popu- 
lace. In this sense His messiahship was hidden. This ‘messianic 
mystery” has been the source of much understanding in the past. 
Whenever it was denied that Jesus had made any messianic claims, 
the messianic hiddenness was always advanced as an argument to 
prove it.15 It also caused Wrede to arrive at the conviction which 


9Cf. C. A. Pierce, Conscience in the New Testament. 

10R, Liechtenhahn, “Die Ueberwindung des Leides bei Paulus und 
in der zeitgenoessischen Stoa,” Zeitschrift fuer Theologie und Kirche 
NF 3 (1922), p. 372, 390ff. 

11K pictetus, Diss. IV,1,45; 1,27,2f.; 1,25,17; III,13,8; cf. Heinrich 
Schlier, Theologisches Woerterbuch III, p. 139. 

“Cf. Ignatius of Antioch, Smyrn. II,1._ The apocryphal Gospels 
and Acts betray many Docetic tendencies: Gospel According to Peter, 
Acts of Peter, Acts of John. 

18Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament II, pp. 275- 
282; W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, 8rd ed., p. 198f.; G. F. 
Moore, Judaism, I, pp. 547-549; Erik Sioeberg, Gott und die Suender 
im palaest. Judentum (1939), p. 124f. 

14G. Dalman, Der leidende und der sterbende Messias der Syna- 
goge; W. Staerk, Soter I (1933), pp. 178-184; Strack-Billerbeck II, 
pp. 273-299; G. F. Moore, Judaism I, p. 551f. For a different opin- 
ion, see J. Jeremias, Jesus als Weltvollender (1930). 


Pree ees Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien (1901), pp. 
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has become commonplace that while Jesus was alive he was only 
the Messiah designatus and that he looked ahead to the time when 
he would become the Messiah in reality. The Messiah designatus 
concept was present in Jewish apocalyptic, in which Enoch was 
thought of as being made the Son of Man after his translation and 
exaltation.16 Justin Martyr also presents evidence that the view 
was held that the Messiah would live on earth without knowing 
his own messiahship until he was anointed by Elijah.17 In the light 
of this, the statement that God made Jesus Lord and Christ in the 
resurrection (Acts 2:36) would appear to substantiate Wrede’s 
claim. The passage would be adoptionistic and would prove that 
Jesus was not the Messiah during His life on earth, but only become 
this through God’s adopting Him in the resurrection. The evidence 
from the context does not corroborate this view, however. The use 
of Psalm 110 (Acts 2:34f.) shows that Peter is substantiating the 
messianic claims that Jesus had made. He actually affirms the 
identity of Jesus with the Messiah before the resurrection, for only 
in this way can the exposition of Psalm 16, which is given in Acts 
2:24ff., be intelligible. The Messiah could not be held by death. 


In the description of Jesus and His ministry, Luke makes clear 
how central a position the theme of suffering occupied in the nature 
and teaching of Jesus. In the Gospel, Luke shows how the true nature 
of Jesus’ sonship and messiahship were hidden from the crowds 
and his disciples by His statements on the necessity of His suffer- 
ing. He then continues to show how that the problem that this 
posed for the Jews, and would naturally pose for the Greeks, was 
solved by the Passion and the revelation of the Resurrection. In 
Acts he then recounts how that the message that was preached was 
the message of the resurrection, the solution of the problem of hu- 
manity. 


The investigation of the Christology of Luke in the Gospel and 
Acts and the place of Jesus’ suffering in it will be conducted on 
the basis of the trustworthiness of the writings as presenting histori- 
eal events. It is also affirmed that Luke used events and statements 
in a particular manner to present the view of Jesus that would 
most readily be understood by his Greek readers. The method of 
approach in this study will be to consider the Christological termi- 
nology used, with incidental reference to theological terminology to 
illustrate the points under discussion. Despite opinions to the con- 
trary, this method offers the advantage of objectivity which is not 


16] Enoch 71; cf. R. Otto, Reich Gottes und Menschensohn (1934), 
p. 175ff.; E. Sjoeberg, Der Menschensohn im aethiopischen Henoch- 
buch (1946), pp. 168-189. 

17Dial. c. Trypho 49:1; 110:1. 
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always easy to attain in theological discussion.18 The titles used 
during the period before the ministry of Jesus will be surveyed in 
order to ascertain the purpose of Luke-Acts and to obtain a correct 
perspective of the whole work. The titles that are used of Jesus 
during His ministry will then be surveyed: Son of God, Christ, and 
Son of Man will be seen to be in keeping with the concept of the 
Servant of the Lord in early Christian preaching. Finally, the title 
Lord will be viewed as the expression which came to take over the 
position of the earlier titles in the thinking of the church. 


The Elect Lady 


Morris M. Womack 


The question of the destination of 2 John has been tossed back and 
forth through the centuries, and there still is no final and unquali- 
fied answer. It cannot be hoped that all of the perplexities of the 
problem can be dispelled by this treatment. However, it is the desire 
of this writer to present the problem, show some of the views which 
have been held, and then point out what seems to him the solution 
to the question. No final solution is promised. In the final analysis, 
one may almost say with B. F. Westcott, “The destination of the 
second letter is enigmatic. No solution of the problem offered by 
eklekte kuria is satisfactory.’ 

The problem is confronted as one begins reading the book; for the 
“elder” addressed the letter to “eklekte kuria kai tois teknois autes.” 
(2 John 1). The two words which concern the reader most directly 
here are eklekte kuria, rendered by some of the most acceptable 
translations as “elect lady.” These two words are not rare words: 
eklekte is rendered by Thayer as “choice, select, i.e., the best of its 
kind or class, excellent, preeminent.”2 After giving this definition, 
Thayer comments that this is used in 2 John 1 to signify person. Of 
kuria, Thayer says that it is the name of “a Christian woman to 
whom the second Ep. of John is addressed.” A more adequate def- 
inition of this word is given by Arndt and Gingrich. They say that 
*he word is used: 

in designating a definite person. LXX uses K. to designate the 
mistress as opposed to the slave. . . Many take 2 J. 1,5 in this 
sense (e.g. L Hug; BF Westcott). 

However, Arndt and Gingrich comment further that it is far more 
probably right to assume that the two uses of kuria are figurative 
and that the expression “refers to a congregation . . . which is the 
chosen lady.” 

The above definitions reveal that there are two classes of concep- 
tions about the terms which are the basis of this stody: viz., those 
who hold that the “lady” is a specific woman and those who suppose 
that the word is a figurative expression for a church. These two 
conceptions and some of their implications will now be noticed. 

One of the earliest post-apostolic explanations comes from Clement 
of Alexandria, and he takes the view of a personal or individual ref- 
erence. ‘The second Epistle of John, which is written to Virgins, is 
very simple. It was written to a Babylonian lady, by name Electa, 


1Westcott, B. F., The Epistles of St. John (London: MacMillan 
and Co., 1902), pp. Ivi. : : 

2Thayer, Joseph Henry, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment (New York: American Book Co., 1889), p. 197. 

3Arndt, Wm. F. and Gingrich, F. Wilbur, A Greek-English Lexicon 
of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (Chi- 
cago: University Press, 1957), p. 459. 
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and indicates the election of the holy church.’”* Dr. J. Rendel Har- 
ris (in an article in the Expositor, 1901) supports this view. Brooke 
in the ICC (who really accepts the opposite view) disputes that the 
term Electa is the personal designation. He says, “If the name is 
given at all, it must be found in kyria and not in Electa. Kyria as 
a proper name is found occasionally, and even in Asia Minor.’ 
Brooke’s further contribution is to maintain that the word order is 
not favorable to the interpretation of a personal name. This point 
is also treated by Westcott. David Smith, however, thinks the ob- 
jection based on the word order is not of much importance: 
The objection has been urged that, if it be a proper name, St. 
John must have written not ekleke kuria but kuria te eklekte on 
the analogy of Gaio to agapeto in 3 John 1; but either con- 
struction is permissible.® 

On the conjecture that kwria is the word to be considered a proper 
name, some suppose that it refers to Martha, the sister of Mary and 
Lazarus. This is advanced because both of the terms Martha and 
Kyria mean a “mistress.” However, there is no evidence which 
makes this view plausible. Even Smith says that ‘‘This is a pleasant 
fancy, but is nothing more.”? His brief, yet interesting, treatment 
of this view is worth one’s reading. 

Attention is now turned to the opposite view—that the destination 
of the epistle was some church. This view is held by many of the 
foremost scholars (Huther, Holtzmann, Lightfoot, Wordsworth, Zahn, 
Westcott, Smith, and others). 

Jerome seems to have been the first to claim that the epistle refers 
to a church, not an individual (Ep. exxiii, 12). This is argued on 
the basis that the language is more applicable to an individual con- 
gregation than to a person. The admonitions given are more gen- 
eral, not specific as they would be in the case of an individual.® 

Brooke states that the general “character of the Epistle is almost 
decisive against the view that it was addressed to an individual.’ 
Notice a brief summary of four or five points he makes. 1) Verses 
1-3 suits a community rather than an individual. 2) The interchange 
of singular and plural terminology indicates a figurative rather 
than a literal view. 3) The language of the “new commandment” 
as indicated in verse 5 suggests a church. 4) “The substance of 
what is said in vv. 6, 8, 10, 12, is clearly not addressed to the chil- 
dren.” 


4Clement of Alexandria, “Fragments from Cassiadorus,” Ante- 
Neeone Fathers (Buffalo, N. Y., Christian Literature Pub. Co., 1885), 

, o76f. 

5Brooke, A. E., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Jo- 
hannine Epistles (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912), p. 168. 

6Smith, David, “The Epistles of St. John,” Exnositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment, ed. W. Robertson Nicoll (New York & London: Hodder and 
Stoughton), V, 162. 

TIbid., p. 163. 

8e. g., “look to yourselves” (v. 8). 

2O0p. cit., 168f. 
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Then, the claim is advanced that the practice of names like kuria 
was not common this early in the church. Zahn states that it was 
the early practice of Christians to call each other by name or by 
“distinctively Christian attributes,” but by the beginning of “the 
third century, secular titles, such as kurie and the like, had come 
into use also among Christians.’°¢ 

The fact that the actual text has no article before the word kuria 
argues, in the opinion of many, that the letter is congregational 
rather than personal. They feel that if this is the title of a person, 
the name would be first listed followed by an article, then followed 
by the descriptive adjective. This is the more usual style, though 
taken by itself it has not great weight. 

This writer subscribes to the position that the Epistle was sent to 
a local congregation rather than to an individual. 

The general character of the Epistle seems to this writer to show 
that the book was directed to a community or church rather than 
to an individual. Additional reasons for this besides those given 
above are: “not only I, but also all they that know the truth” (v. 1) 
signifies the relationship of a preacher to a congregation as he re- 
fers to “all that know the truth,” as joining him in loving the “lady.” 
In verse 2 the truth is spoken of as abiding is us and “shall be with 
us forever.” This tone is that of more than one or a few individuals 
who shall perish with death. It is more of a community that shall 
live on. Verses 4-5 speak of a “commandment.” This new com- 
mandment was given to the whole “society of believers” by our Lord, 
and not to a few; hence it is more general than individual. Verse 8 
is a warning to a local church to watch against false teachers. 

A second datum for the position for this writer is the lack of per- 
sonal references. Those who seek to establish personal references 
seem to strain to make-this application. It is recognized that there 
are personal touches in the Epistle, but there are also personal 
touches in the letter to Corinth and others that we definitely know 
were written to churches. No strictly personal reference exists. The 
fact also might be added that there is a straining to identify who the 
individual person might be. The theory of a congregational destina- 
tion is more natural. 

Finally, it is well known that the church is spoken of in the New 
Testament in just such language as is found here. In Ephesians 5 
she is spoken of in a figure as the bride of Christ. The language is 
also used in Revelation (21:9f), in Galatians (4:26) and elsewhere. 
The nearest parallel to the language is found in 1 Pet. 5:13: “The 
elect (woman) in Babylon” (he en Babuloni suveklekte). And in 2 
John itself “the children of thy elect sister’? who join John in the 
greeting is most certainly the church where John now it. Thus it is 
not pressing the language to interpret it in this manner. 

Let it be understood in conclusion that the evidence is not in the 


10Zahn, Theodor, Introduction to the New Testament (Grand Rap- 
ids: Kregel Publications, 1953), 111. 81-82. 
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nature of a demonstration. The conclusion reached only seems to be 
the most likely in the light of our knowledge. Too, it should be un- 
derstood that whatever position one takes as to the destination, does 
not seriously affect the application of the teaching which is, after all, 
the most important matter. 


The Minister's Monthly 


Frank L. Cox, Editor 


The Minister’s Monthly is a journal for church leaders. It is 
designed for elders, deacons, teachers, preachers, song directors and 
all who take the lead in any phase of church work. The nature 
of this popular publication is revealed by its different departments. 
They are: 

1. Biographical Sketches. 


2. Shepherds and the Flock—helpful articles by elders and for 
elders. 


Gospel Sermons. 

Sermon Material—illustrations and outlines. 
Lessons for Public Speakers. 

Bible Exegesis. 

Youth Guidance. 


Congregational Development. Presenting lessons on various 
phases of church work. 


9. Book Reviews. Acquainting the readers with wholesome books, 
old and new. 


SALES Gp Sal ie 


This practical, digest-size magazine continues to prove its useful- 
ness to thousands of church leaders in our nation and in other na- 
tions. It is invaluable for every Christian leader who would acquit 
himself as “fa workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” Very heartily do we commend The Res- 
toration Quarterly and cordially invite all who read this worthy pub- 
lication to become readers of The Minister’s Monthly. One year, 
$2.50. Two years, $4.50. In a club of five or more, only $2.00 the 
year each. 


GOSPEL ADVOCATE COMPANY 
110 Seventh Avenue, North, 


Nashville 1, Tennessee 
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A List of Some Doctors of Philosophy and 
Doctors of Theology Dissertations by 
Members of Churches of Christ 


Alex Humphrey, Jr. 


The following list of dissertations by members of the churches of 
Christ was compiled from responses to questionnaires and to notices 
published in the Gospel Advocate, Firm Foundation, and the Chris- 
tian Chronicle. Sincere thanks is offered to all who helped in com- 
piling this information. 


Continued help is solicited so that the complete list of theses and 
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The Nineteenth Century Restoration Movement 
and the Plea for Unity 


Roy B. Ward 
INTRODUCTION: 


“The first pronounced appeal for Christian unity in the United 
States came from Barton W. Stone, a Presbyterian minister of Ken- 
tucky, in 1804, and from Thomas Campbell and his son, Alexander, 
of the Seceder Presbyterian Church in Western Pennsylvania, in 
1809.1 


Stone and the Campbells were not, to be sure, the first men ever 
to take seriously the prayer of Jesus, “that they may be one,” (John 
17:21). Paul attempted to heal the Corinthian schism. The earliest 
councils, while condemning heretics, also tried to bring back into the 
one fold those who wandered astray. Roman popes and Byzantine 
patriarchs tried to heal the East-west divisions. And when Prot- 
estantism was breaking off from the Roman Catholic Church, a man 
like Peter Melanchthon was ever trying to avert that eventual schism. 


It was, indeed, the Protestant Reformation which has made the 
prayer of Jesus prick the hearts of many Christians. While attempt- 
ing to purify the catholic church, this movement resulted in various 
parties and divisions; while attempting to uncover the “truth” for 
which Jesus prayed (John 17:17), it moved further from his prayer 
“that they may be one.” Less than a century after Luther nailed 
his 95 thesis on the door of the Castle Church in Wittenberg, men 
were appealing for unity among Protestants and Catholics. George 
Callixtus: (1586-1656) led one of the first efforts for unity. His 
basis for unity was to be found in the early creeds of the first five 
centuries. In the same era Wilhelm, Leibnitz, Molanus, and others 
worked for unity much on the same basis. In England in 1657 John 
Owen published a tract, On Schisme The True Nature of It Discov- 
ered and Considered, and there followed a number of tracts review- 
ing and criticizing his views. Not long after Richard Baxter dis- 
played his eagerness for the unity of Christians, publishing in 1680 
his True and Only Way of Concord of All Christian Churches. 


It is in this tract of Baxter that we find a convenient place from 
which to move to the movement of Stone, and the Campbells. In 
the course of his arguments, Baxter states: 


“Were there no more said of all this subject but that of 
Rupertus Meldenius cited by Conradus Bergins, it might end 
all schisms if well understood and used, Si in NECESSARIIS 


1Ainslie, Peter, “Christian Unity,” Encyclopaedia Britanica (1945), 
vol. 5, p. 639. 
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sit UNITAS, in NON-NECESSARIIS LIBERTAS, in UTRIS- 
QUE CHARITAS ... would do all our work.” 
Thomas Campbell rejected this maxim in so far as it used the terms 
“essential” and “non-essential, in matters of revealed truth and 
dutyeen so: 

But underlying the great monument associated with his name, 
The Declaration and Address, was this maxim of Meldenius, as 
amended by Campbell. He substituted the words “faith” and “opin- 
ion,” so that the spirit of Campbell and of the nineteenth century 
restoration movement is properly coined, “In matters of faith, unity; 
in matters of opinion, liberty, in all things, love.” And, as Baxter 
had said over a century before, this spirit would lead to an end of 
schisms and a unity of the church. 


I. HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 


A. Early movements of Restoration. 


In 1794 a group of Methodist preachers under the leadership of 
James O’Kelley met at Old Lebanon in Surry County, Virginia. 
These men had been at variance with the General Conference and 
especially with the new American Methodist bishop, Francis Asbury. 
The preceding year they had several relations with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, taking the name, “Republican Methodists.” At 
the Old Lebanon meeting Rice Haggard suggested that they be 
known simply as Christians. A North Carolina minister, Hafferty, 
further proposed that the Bible itself should be their only creed. 
From their motions a statement was issued which became known 
as the “Five Cardinal Principles of. the Christian Church.” Jesus 
Christ was affirmed as the only head of the Church, the name Chris- 
tian was to be worn, the Scriptures were to be the only creed and 
sufficient rule of faith and practice, Christian character was to be 
the test of membership and fellowship, and the right of private judg- 
ment and liberty of conscience was affirmed to be the privilege and 
duty of all.4 In these principles can be detected a certain ecumenical 
outlook, if not explicit, then certainly implicit. Each one of the five 
propositions was basic to later movements which were explicitly ecu- 
menical in outlook. However, in practice the O’Kelley movement 
did not basically stress the doctrine of the oneness of the body. Gar- 
rison comments, “A careful reading of the records does not discover 
evidence that the concept of the essential oneness of the Church 
entered into the thinking of them in any significant way. 


Meanwhile, at the turn of the century, a similar movement was 
beginning among the Baptists in Vermont and New Hampshire. In 


*Baxter, Richard, True and Only Way of Concord of All Christian 
Churches, p. 25. 


3Campbell, Thomas, “Declaration and Address,” Historical Docu- 
ments Advocating Christian Union, p. 95. 


‘See West, E. I., The Search for the Ancient Order, vol. 1 1 
5Christian Unity and Disciples of Christ, p. 68. BOE US Tes ali). 
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1801 a Baptist preacher, Elias Smith, was perturbed over the doc- 
trines of Universalism, Calvinism, and Deism. Writing 14 years 
later, Smith stated: 

While meditating upon their doctrines and my own situation, 
and saying, what shall I do? there was a gentle whisper to my 
understanding in these words: ‘Drop them both, and search 
the scriptures.’ ... From that moment, my mind was delivered 
from calvinism, universalism, and deism, three doctrines of 
men, which people love, who do not love holiness . . . for four- 
teen years, I have believed them to be contrary to the doctrine 
of Christ, and so I consider them now, (Jan. 30, 1816) and 
so must, unless I reject the doctrine of Christ.’ 

In May of 1802 Smith preached in Epping, N. H., on the text, Acts 
11:26. “I ventured for the first time, softly to tell the people, 
that the name CHRISTIAN was enough for the followers of Christ, 
without the addition of the word baptist, methodist, etc.”? In the 
summer of that year 11 baptist ministers met in what was called 
“The Christian Conference.” “The design of these men was under- 
stood to be this; to leave behind everything in name, doctrine, or 
practice, not found in the new-testament.” Smith comments that 
some turned back. He further comments, “I was confident at first, 
that if we attended to our proposition, it would end in a final sepa- 
ration from the baptist denomination. So it proved in the end.”8 
In June 1803 Smith met Abner Jones of Vermont, “the first free 
man I had ever seen.”? The two were then to work together in the 
common principle that guided them. However, this principle basi- 
cally was one more of liberty or freedom than of unity. The “cause” 
which Jones encouraged in Smith was “the cause of freedom.’’!° 
Smith’s publication, beginning in September 1808, was fittingly 
called the Herald of Gospel Liberty. Both men preached, lectured, 
and wrote on liberty and freedom. Their position on names and 
creeds was one that was possible of ecumenical implications, but in 
the history of the movement these implications were not found."! 

In 1796 Barton Warren Stone appeared in Kentucky after preach- 
ing a’ short time in Virginia and North Carolina. He was but a 
licentiate, and in 1798 he came up for ordination by the Transylvania 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church. Stone was asked, “Do 
you receive and adopt the confession of Faith, as containing the 
system of doctrine as taught in the Bible’? He replied, “I do, 
as far as I see it consistent with the Word of God.’12 Stone’s 


6The Life, Conversion... of Elias Smith, pp. 292, 3. 
TIbid, p. 298. 

8Tbid., pp. 300, 301. 

87fbid., ps o2l. 


10Jbid., p. 322. 1 ; 
11Jt should be noted that this emphasis on liberty was also char- 


acteristic of the neighboring and contemporary movement which re- 
sulted in Unitarianism. At their inception both movements were 
very similar, though they developed in different directions. Cf. 
Wright, C. C., The Beginnings of Unitarianism. 

12As quoted by West, E. I., op cit., p. 22. 
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reserved answer was indicative of the changes taking place in his 
thought. He and others in the area were turning away from the 
orthodox Calvinistic views, and in 1808 Stone and four others broke 
from the Presbyterian Church. These in turn formed the Spring- 
field Presbytery. They issued a document, known as the “Apology of 
the Springfield Presbytery,” in which was expressed total abandon- 
ment of all authoritative creeds except the Bible. Then, in June of 
1804, the organization was dissolved, and ‘“‘The Last Will and Testa- 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery” was issued. 


It is significant that the first item of the “Will” acknowledged 
the oneness of the church. ‘We will, that this body die, be dissolved, 
and sink into union with the Body of Christ at large; for there is but 
one Body and one Spirit, even as we are called in one hope of our 
calling.”13. The succeeding items struck at those things judged to 
be unscriptural and the invention of men. The seventh item stated: 
“We will, that the people henceforth take the Bible as the only sure 
guide to heaven. .. .”14 That Stone and his associates had as a 
motive Christian Unity is demonstrated in the Witnesses’ Address. 

Their reasons for dissolving that body were the following: 
With deep concern they viewed the divisions, and party spirit 
among professing Christians, principally owing to the adoption 
of human creeds and forms of government. While they were 
united under the name of a Presbytery, they endeavored to cul- 
tivate a spirit of love and unity with all Christians; but found 
it extremely difficult to suppress the idea that they themselves 
were a party separate from other. ... Therefore, from a prin- 
ciple of love to Christians of every name, the precious cause 
of Jesus, and dying sinners who are kept from the Lord by 
the existence of sects and parties in the church, they have 


cheerfully consented to retire from the din and fury of con- 
flicting parties. .. .15 


The address ends: 


We heartily unite with our Christian brethren of every 
name, in thanksgiving to God for the display of his goodness in 
the glorious work he is carrying on in our Western country, 
which we hope will terminate in the universal spread of the 
gospel, and the unity of the church.1¢6 

This document marked the first clear statement of ecumenicity in 
the movement which was starting over the nation. It began with 
the doctrine of “one body.” It breathed of that Spirit in its “Ad- 
dress.” Six men signed this document, but the author is unknown. 
One of the signers was Stone, and it was actually he who truly 


made this document a spring-board for movement of restoration and 
unity. 


13Marshall, R. et al., “Last Will and Testament of the Springfield 
RL ag Pe Historical Documents Advocating Christian Union, De 


“Ibid., p. 21. 
157 bids, Pps 24, 20. 
16] bid., p. 26. 
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In 1808 Thomas Campbell, a seceder Presbyterian recently of Ire- 
land, was suspended from the Chartiers Presbytery of Pennsylvania. 
The basis for the suspension was made the preceding year when 
John Anderson charged that Campbell was a teacher of a false doc- 
trine in that he had heard him say that there was nothing but 
human authority for creeds and confessions of faith. Campbell 
continued to preach in the houses of friends near Washington, Penn- 
sylvania. It was here that he concluded a speech with the motto, 
“Where the Bible speaks, we speak; where the Bible is silent, we 
are silent.” 


In 1809 the “Christian Association of Washington” was organized 
not as a church, but as a society for the promotion of Christian 
Unity. It was from this society in September 1809 that there ap- 
peared the “Declaration and Address,” a document written by Thom- 
as Campbell and accepted by the Association. In the first of three 
parts, the “Declaration,” the desire of the association, was expressed: 


Our desire, therefore, for ourselves and our brethren would 
be, that, rejecting human opinions and the inventions of men 
as of any authority, or as having any place in the Church of 
God, we might forever cease from further contentions abouv 
such things; returning to and holding fast by the original 
standard; taking the Divine word alone for our rule; the Holy 
Spirit for our teacher and guide, to lead us into all truth; 
and Christ alone, is exhibited in the word, for our salvation 
that, by so doing, we may be at peace among ourselves, follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord.’17 


In the second part, the “Address,” this desire was expanded, basi- 
cally according to Campbell’s re-statement of Meldinus’ maxim. 
Campbell notes that most all are agreed upon “the great doctrines 
of faith and holiness,” as also upon “the positive ordinances of the 
Gospel institution.” The differences are about “matters of private 
opinion or human invention.” Therefore, Campbell asks, “Who, then, 
would not be the first among us to give up human inventions in 
the worship of God, and to cease from imposing his private opinions 
upon his brethren, that our breaches might thus be healed?”!8 With- 
in the “Address” are presented thirteen propositions designed to pro- 
mote unity, Proposition one asserts: 


That the Church of Christ upon earth is essentially, inten- 
tionally, and constitutionally one; consisting of all those in 
every nlace that profess their faith in Christ and obedience 
to him in all things according to the Scriptures, and that mani- 
fest the same by their tempers and conduct, and of none else; 
as none else can be truly and properly called Christians.’’!® 


17Campbell, T., et al, “Declaration and Address,” Historical Docu- 
ments Advocating Christian Union, pp. 738, 74. 

18Jbid., p. 93. 

197 bid., pp. 107, 108. 
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Proposition Three asserts: 


‘,.. nothing ought to be inculcated upon Christians as arti- 
cles of faith; nor required of them as terms of communion, 
but what is expressly taught and enjoined upon them in the 
Word of God. Nor ought anything to be admitted, as of Divine 
obligation, in their Church Constitution and managements, but 
what is expressly enjoined by the authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his apostles upon the New Testament Church; 
either in express terms or by approved precedent.’2° 


The final proposition asserts: 


That if any circumstantials indispensably necessary to the 
observance of Divine ordinances be not found upon the page 
of express revelation, such, and such only, as are absolutely 
necessary for this purpose should be adopted under the title 
of human expedients, without any pretense to a more sacred 
origin, so that any subsequent alteration or difference in the 
observance of these things might produce no contention nor 
division in the church.?1 


Said Campbell, “ ‘Union in Truth’ is our motto.” He elaborated 
on this motto in the third part of the document, the “Appendix.” 
“Union in truth among all the manifest subjects of grace and truth, 
is what we advocate. We carry our views or union no further than 
this, nor do we presume to recommend it upon any other principle 
than truth alone.” Campbell adds, “‘Now, surely, truth is something 
certain and definite.”22 The Declaration and Address proved to be 
a classic for the movement which followed it. It was the product 
of Thomas Campbell, and it was described by his son, Alexander 
Campbell, as containing “what may be called the embryo or the rudi- 
ments of a great and rapidly increasing community. It virtually 
contains the elements of a great movement of vital interest to every 
citizen of Christ’s kingdom.”23 The document expressed the res- 
toration ideal found also in the O’Kelley movement and the Smith- 
Jones movement, but here the context was an urgent plea for the 
oneness of the church. Garrison has commented: “The ‘Address’ 
is a ringing pronunciamento for a united church. As such it had 
no comparable predecessor in modern times.’’24 


B. Movement Crystallizes 


In the first decade of the 19th century four separate movements 
in four different areas had begun along similar lines. The common 
element among the four was a plea for “restoration.” It is with 


20Tbid., pp. 108, 109. 

21Ibid., p. 114. 

22Tbid., p. 186. 

23As quoted by Young, Historical Documents Advocating Christian 
Union, p. 34. 

240, Cit.) Der los 
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the movements centered around Stone and the Campbells that we 
are particularly interested, for these not only assumed greater prom- 
inence, but they also expressed the greatest concern for Christian 
Unity. 


Alexander Campbell arrived from Scotland shortly after the issuing 
of the Declaration and Address in 1809. He soon subscribed to 
the principles of this document and began preaching in Western 
Pennsylvania. In 1823 he published his first issue of the Christian 
Baptist. In the Prospectus he stated: “ ‘Christian Baptist’ shall 
espouse the cause of no religious sect, excepting the ancient sect 
called ‘CHRISTIAN FIRST AT ANTIOCH.’ ’25 The following year 
Campbell met with Barton W. Stone for the first time. In 1826 
Stone began his publication, the Christian Messenger; its motto was: 
“Let the Unity of Christians Be Our Polar Star.” 


By 1831 the Stone and Campbell movements were merging in form 
as well as Spirit. Stone and Campbell were vigorous workers in 
those years, and the plea for unity continued to be made. However, 
the ecumenical emphasis did differ in the views of these men. For 
Campbell the dominant motif was restoration; for Stone it was 
Christian Unity. 


Stone’s plan for union was this: “There is but one effectual plan, 
which is, that all be united with Christ and walk in him.’”2¢ Stone 
refused to define this much further, though he held essentially the 
same restoration views as Campbell. Stone’s recent biographer has 
emphasized that “Unity was the dominating passion of his life.’’27 
Stone looked for a practical means for it; he felt that Christian love 
and trust were its essential bases. The Christian Messenger was 
ever true to its motto as Stone continually pleaded for unity, which 
he called ‘“‘the most important subject that ever engaged the attention 
of man.”28 Late in his life, in 1841, Stone even reveled in an imagi- 
nary convention of all denominations in the United States. 


But Campbell was not deaf to the plea for unity. He was heir 
to the formulations of the “Declaration and Address,” and his pub- 
lications, the Christian Baptist and the Millennial Harbinger, pro- 
claimed the ecumenical plea. In a book published in 183529 Campbell 
brought together material from these publications in a section en- 
titled “Christian Union.” The central theme of this section is a 
passage from the 1824 Christian Baptist: 


But the grandeur, sublimity, and beauty of the foundation of 
hope and ecclesiastical or social union, established by the author 


25Campbell, A., Christian Baptist, vol. 1. 

26As quoted by West, W. G., Barton Warren Stone... ., p. 127. 
27Jbid., p. 110. 

28As quoted by Jbid., p. 130. 

29Principles and Rules.... 
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and founder of christianity, consisted in this, that THE BE- 
LIEF OF ONE FACT, and that upon the best evidence in the 
world, is all that is requisite, as far as faith goes to salvation. 
The belief of this ONE FACT, and submission to ONE IN- 
STITUTION expressive of it, is all that is required of Heaven 
to admission into the church..... The one fact is that Jesus 
the Nazarene is the Messiah. The evidence upon which it is 
to be believed is the testimony of twelve men. . .. The one 
institution is baptism into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Every such person is a christian in 
the fullest sense of the word... .°° 


II. BASIS FOR UNITY 


If we say that the emphasis of Stone was “Union” and that the 
emphasis of Campbell was “restoration,” we have not actually pitted 
these two leaders against each other. To be sure, Stone and Camp- 
bell opposed each other on various occasions. But they were much 
alike, because “union” and “restoration” were but two sides of the 
same coin. The Declaration and Address had expressed this view 
at the beginning of the movement. Speaking in the context of unity, 
the “Address” states: 


Were we, then, in our Church constitution and managements, 
to exhibit a complete conformity to the apostolic church, would 
we not be, in that respect, as perfect as Christ intended we 
should be?31 


Both Stone and Campbell believed that the unity necessary for the 
church of their day was that unity which characterized the primitive 
church. Restore that church, and you restore unity. 

The ‘“‘Restorers” were one in the opinion that the basis of the unity 
of the primitive church was not organizational. Scripture was silent 
as to any over-arching organization which would of itself secure 
and maintain unity. Not only that, they noted that when “organi- 
zation”’ was used to produce unity, it invariably failed, in that not all 
would accept the uniting rule. In the Last Will and Testament 
and the Springfield Presbytery the witnesses asserted that they 
“found that there was neither precept nor example in the New 
Testament for such confederacies as modern Church Sessions, 
Presbyteries, Synods, General Assemblies, etc.’*2 This attitude pre- 


vailed, especially in the writings of Campbell. Early in the restora- 
tion movement he wrote: 


We will say, that the government of the church is an abso- 
lute monarchy, and that the Lord Jesus Christ is the absolute 
monarch . . . every society or assembly meeting once every 
week in one place, according to this law, or the command- 


30vol. 1, no. 9. 


31Campbell, T., et al., “Declaration and Address,” Historical Docu- 
ments Advocating Christian Union;” p. 98. 

82Marshall, R., et al., “Last Will and Testament of the Springfield 
Presbytery,” Historical Documents Advocating Christian Union; p. 24. 
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ments of the king, requires no other head, king, lawgiver, ruler, 
or lord than this Mighty One. . .. In fact there is no other 
authority recognized, allowed, or regarded, by a society of 
christians meeting in one place as a church of Jesus Christ, 
than the authority of its king or head.33 


Thus the movement proceeded along congregational lines, which was 
believed to be both a restoring of the primitive church pattern and 
a polity not dangerous to the essential basis of unity. Stone warned, 
“Every attempt at a more perfect consolidation is a departure from 
the simplicity that is in Christ, and will ultimate in disunion and 
slavery.”%+ They did not believe that the primitive church found 
its unity in organization. The Restorers were even more emphatic 
in declaring that the unity of the primitive church was not based 
on the doctrines or opinions of any man or group of men, no matter 
how excellent. Stone stated “During the days of the apostles, the 
Christians lived in union and harmony among themselves; not alto- 
gether in a union of opinions; for this is unattainable, if desirable 
in the present imperfect state of man... .’’35 


The essential unity was not found in an opinion; indeed, opinions 
could and did produce disunity. From the beginning of the move- 
ment this view was cardinal: 


Our desire, therefore, for ourselves and our brethren would 
be, that, rejecting human opinions and the inventions of men 
as of any authority, or as having any place in the Church of 
God, we might forever cease from further contentions about 
such things. . . .36 


Opinions were not condemned as such; it was the use of them that 
was questioned. Campbell argued, ‘‘We do not ask them to give up 
their opinions; we ask them only not to impose them upon others.’’7 
Here was the key: “in opinions, liberty.” It was the presumptuous 
use of opinions which lay at the basis of division. Let a man have 
his opinion—and Stone and Campbell had their own—but do not let 
him impose that opinion on others. To have liberty in opinions 
would pave the way to unity. 


Let every sect give up its opinions as a bond of union, and 
what will remain in common? The gospel facts alone... . 
Their various interpretations, additions, subtractions, and new 
modifications of opinions concerning these facts, and not the 
truth or falsehood of the narratives, create all the confusion 

. if, by any means, they could be induced to abandon their 


33Christian Baptist, vol. 1 (1823), no. 4. ; 
24Stone, B. W., “Church Government,” Work of Elder B. W. Stone, 


pp. 327, 8. 
45Stone, B. W., “Unity,” Work of Elder B. W. Stone, p. 345. 
36Campbell, T., et al, “Deciaration and Address,” Historical Docu- 
ments Advocating Unity. p. 78. 
87Campbell, A., Principles and Rules... , p. 121. 
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opinions, and retain the plain incontrovertible facts, the strife 
would be over.*8 
Expressly, this view of the Restorers meant that unity could not 
be based upon such creedal formulations as the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, and the Thirty-Nine Articles. Going even further, 
they denied that unity could be achieved on the basis of the revered 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, or the works of the Fathers. 
Stone dated the apostasy of the Church from the day that authori- 
tative creeds were introduced. He pointed to contemporary divisions 
among Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists over creedal differ- 
ences. He called a creed a “paper pope” and pictured it as the “vicar 
of the Bible.” Campbell, expressing the same sentiment, said: “No 
human creed in Protestant christendom can be found, that has not 
made a division for every generation of its existence.”3? 


The attitude toward creedal statements was illustrated early in 
the movement. In 1810, when the Stone movement had been in exist- 
ence six years, a number of ministers were assigned to draft certain 
doctrinal statements. But the following year it was the almost unan- 
imous opinion of the group that no authoritative doctrinal standard, 
regardless of its merit, would be as the freedom of thought which 
they would surrender by adopting it.4° The Restorers consistently 
refused the temptation to formulate a creed. They were also on 
guard against unwritten creeds. Stone condemned such, saying: 
“Whether these opinions be embodied in a creed book or not, the 
effect is the same, they will divide Christians.”41 Campbell agreed, 
stating that it is better to have a written standard if men will not 
be rid of sets of opinions and human symbols in their mind.42 


In what, then, did the unity of the primitive church consist? There 
was but one answer: Jesus Christ. The Restorers asserted that 
“church” meant people, or rather, a “peculiar people.” They were 
peculiar because they were “in Christ.” Those “in Christ’? consti- 
tuted the body of Christ, the church. The church was one simply 
because its constituents were one with Christ and Christ was one 
with them. “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave 
nor free, there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in 
Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28). “Here there cannot be Greek and Jew, 
cireumcized, and uncircumcized, barbarian, Sythian, slave, free man, 
but Christ is all, and in all” (Col. 8:11). The unity was more than 
theoretical, because being “in Christ” is more than theoretical. Being 
“in Christ” meant a dynamic relationship with Christ which was 


strong enough, in and of itself, to provide the identity and unity of 
a one-church.” 
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The Declaration and Address declared, “the first and foundation 
truth of our Christianity is union with him... .”43 Stone wrote, 
“The members of the body cannot live unless by union with the head, 
nor can the members of the church live united, unless first united 
with Christ, the living head. His spirit is the bond of union.’’44 
And for Alexander Campbell Christian union was based on the one 
fact: “that Jesus the Nazarene is the Messiah.”’45 The Restorers 
had not uncovered some new truth in asserting that unity must be 
essentially “in Christ,” but they challenged a more vital realization 
of it. 


From the beginning it was felt that there existed an essential 
unity of those “in Christ,” but too many other things competed for 
the loyalty of these individuals. Individuals might be related to 
Christ, but find their identity and unity in an organization or a 
creed. With such divided loyalties these individuals could not be 
united. Therefore the cry went out, “. .. we must come out from 
among them, and be separate.”46 And yet this call for separation 
was an ecumenical call. It was a call intended to unite all those 
“in Christ.” Those “in Christ” constituted the church, not a party. 
The believers within parties must separate from the things that 
compete with Christ (party names, creeds, etc.). To separate from 
these would allow the simple, yet dynamic, unity in Christ to be 
effective. 


Since the church was the sum of those “in Christ” and since the 
unity of the church was by reason of being “in Christ,” the basis 
of getting “into Christ”? became important to the thought of the 
Restorers. Looking again to the primitive church, the Restorers 
asserted that the basis for getting into Christ was faith. But in 
the days of the Restorers “faith” could mean many things. The 
Restorers, therefore, were interested in restoring the primitive 
meaning and use of the term. 


For faith to be one, it had to be in the one fact. The term “fact” 
was significant. Christianity was not deemed to be based on a sys- 
tem of thought nor in subjective feelings. What was important 
was a fact—something happened! And fact was the object of faith. 
Campbell spoke of the gospel facts as the objects of faith: “... all 
that is recorded of the sayings and doings of Jesus Christ, from his 
birth to his coronation in the heavens.”47 But he spoke also of the 
one fact—which was the basis of unity: “Jesus the Nazarene is the 
Messiah.’’48 This could be believed by all because it was something 
which happened. And it alone was necessary to be believed—not 
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whether Jesus was homoousios with the Father, whether he had one 
or two wills, etc. And because the fact was one, the faith was one. 
Furthermore, faith rested on testimony, for the fact could be known 
only on the basis of testimony. 
Furthermore, faith rested on testimony, for the fact could be 
known only on the basis of testimony. 

The love of God in the death of the Messiah, never drew a 
tear of gratitude or joy from any eye, or excited a grateful 
emotion in any heart among the nations of our race to whom 
the testimony never came. No fact in the history of six thou- 
sands years, no work of God in creation, providence, or redemp- 
tion, has ever influenced the heart of man or woman, to whom 
it has not been testified.*9 

To put it more directly, “Who ever believed in Jesus Christ, without 
hearing the history of him? ‘How shall they believe in him whom they 
have not heard?’ ”5° Testimony to the one fact meant the Scriptures. 
Systems of thought could not testify to Him, except as interpretations 
of Scriptures—and these are but opinions. Stone asserted that faith 
rested on the testimony of Scripture, thus denying the idea of faith 
as a gift of the Spirit, as was prevalent in the minds of many then.*! 
The Scriptures testified to the one fact; hence there could be one 
faith. And only the confession of this one faith was ever required 
of an individual. This simplicity and Christ-centeredness of the 
Confession was believed to be one which all who were truly loyal to 
Christ would make. To require more would disunite. 


As the restoration movement got under way the Restorers noted 
that one thing more was particularly associated with the primitive 
church and her unity; namely, baptism. Paul had said, “For in 
Christ Jesus you are all sons of God, through faith. For as many 
of you as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ. . .. You 
are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:26-28). As faith was the prin- 
ciple by which one got “in Christ,”’ so baptism was the action. 

Stone was immersed in 1804 and through continued study became 
convinced that immersion was for the remission of sins and should 
be administered to the penitent believer. Alexander Campbell, after 
serious study, was immersed in 1811, and in succeeding years he 
also became convinced that its purpose was for the remission of sins. 


In practice Stone and Campbell differed in their emphasis on 
baptism in regard to unity. After Campbell became convinced of 
the necessity of baptism, he could not conceive of a unity which 
included unbaptized persons (which include those who had received 
infant baptism). Stone, on the other hand, would not exclude the 
unbaptized. 


To assert that none but such as have been immersed for the 
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remission of sins, are members of the Church of Christ, is to 
assert that Christ has had no church on earth for many cen- 
turies back: for but a few years ago had the old apostolic doc- 
trine of baptism for remission been received.®2 


Stone became inconsistent at this point due to his tremendous desire 
for unity. Seeing the obstacle which this “old Apostolic doctrine” 
placed to unity, he set it aside—though he felt that the unity of the 
church must be the unity of the primitive church. 


Baptism was, for the Restorers in general, significant for unity 
because it was significant for getting “in Christ.” Campbell, Stone, 
and others repeatedly denied that baptism was significant in and of 
itself. The significance of this action lay only in its relation to 
Christ and on the basis of a faith in Him. 


A special importance was seen in baptism as an act in time. “Then 
it is that the spirit, soul, and body of man become one with the Lord. 
Then it is that the power of the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, come upon us. Then it is that we are enrolled among the 
children of God... .’53 As an act of faith it becomes a milestone in 
the life of the individual. It becomes the line of discrimination be- 
tween two states, to which the individual may ever look back. Bap- 
tism for Campbell enabled man to have assurance of his being in 
Christ; as such it was also a testimony to others. This was signifi- 
eant for unity “in Christ.” Vagueness as to one’s being “in Christ” 
would seriously hinder any kind of real unity. The primitive church 
could have real unity because it was generally known who was “in 
Christ,” i.e., baptized believers in every place.®+ Also significant to 
unity was the fact this act was a voluntary one. In the prim- 
itive church no one was a member who did not want to be. The unity 
of such a group was truly a dynamic one—more so than if the 
church were co-terminous with the population or included any ex- 
cept believers. When a person was baptized, it was because he 
chose by this act to be “in Christ,’ and the action itself was insepa- 
rably tied to Him. This was the view of the Restorers, and they 
believed it led to a vital, dynamic union “in Christ.’”’ Campbell wrote, 
“Whoever confesses that Jesus is the Christ, and is baptized should 
be received into the church . . . everything is established requisite 
to the union of all Christians upon a proper basis.’’>> 


Ill. THE RESTORERS AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


Today, in the light of the present ecumenical movement, the Re- 
storers have much to say. First, they would highly commend the 
current trends of thought about the essential basis of unity. This 


52As quoted by West, W. G.. on. cit., p. 166. 
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trend involves the connecting of ecclesiology with Christology, thereby 
making the importance of the unity of the church lie in Christ 
Himself. This trend is only a current one in so far as the modern 
era is concerned. The doctrine of the church had suffered perse- 
cution from all sides—from individualistic revivalism, from the crit- 
ical interpretation that the historical Jesus never built a church, 
from the Social Gospel, from a complacently divided Protestantism 
which argued away the church as a “necessary evi!.”” Today the 
doctrine of the church is being brushed off and patched up. Its 
importance is not being viewed from an exclusive point of view; its 
importance is being seen as it relates to Christ Himself. And in this 
are ecumenical implication. A long as the church remained aloof 
from Christ, she was relatively unimportant, and the unity of this 
“necessary evil” was also unimportant. But when the church was 
seen in vital connection with Christ, her unity became as important 
as Christ Himself. 


Bishop Anders Nygren has taken a leading position in pointing 
out this fact and its consequences. Early efforts in this century 
to unite the denominations took the different views of the denomina- 
tions as the point of departure. Nygren sees that since the ecumeni- 
cal conference in Edinburgh, 1937, a new approach has had rising 
acceptance: “The way to the center is the way to‘unity.’°¢ The 
center was seen to be Christ, and it is He who is the unity of the 
church. Nygren’s lectures at Knox College in Toronto, 1954. were 
based upon this thesis: “to show how the Church has its ground in 
Christ and how this and nothing else is the basis for the unity of 
the Church.’”>? In the course of his treatment of this thesis Nygren 
argues: “Just as the Church is nothing without Christ, so also 
Christ is nothing without his Church.”5’ The import of this lies in 
the fact that if Christ had had no relation to his Church, he would 
not have been the Christ; and even more, “The body of Christ is 
Christ himself.”®9 Nygren does not mean that the body of Christ 
is a universal, spiritual church, that hovers, so to speak, over the 
world; “it is a concrete reality that exists within the world.’ It is 
expressed in its fulness in every congregation. Its essence lies in 
its participation in Christ. Therefore, Nygren concludes, “Since 
Christ is one, there is but one body of Christ. And because the 


Church is the body of Christ, there is, and there can be, but one 
Church.’’61 


The Bishop of Lund is not alone in this emphasis. K. L. Schmidt, 
from the point of view of New Testament studies, argues that Christ 
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did found the church. In his treatment of the Pauline use of 

ekklesia he writes: 
... the ekklesia as the soma Christou is not a mere association 
of men . ... + Definitive is the communion with Christ. To 
sharpen this point one could say: A single man can and must 
be the ekklesia, if he has communion with Christ. .. . it must 
be noted that with Paul, the followers of Paul, and then with 
the Fourth Evangelist, ecclesiology is nothing other than Christ- 
ology and conversely. Paul speaks with a strong accent on 
this, that among Christians, thus in the ekklesia as the soma 
ee all human differences are abolished: Col. 3:11; Gal. 

SrAsh ee 

Daniel Jenkins, in his recent contribution to the Christian Faith 
Series, writes: 

The work of Christ in the incarnation, the cross, the resur- 
rection, and the ascension is inseparably bound up with the 
descent of the Spirit and the founding of the apostolic Church. 
So far is it from being the case that there is doubt as to 
whether Jesus founded a Church that it has to be said that the 
work of Christ is meaningless without the Church and the 
Church is unintelligible without reference to that work... . 
Men cannot claim to belong to the Church until they know that 
Christ in the Spirit whom He has sent to represent Him and 
who gives to them that unity which binds them to Him and to 
one another.®3 

And at the recent North American Conference on Faith and Order 
at Oberlin, Ohio, Section One reported: “The Church is one as 
Christ is one... It is by one Spirit that men are incorporated into 
the one body. . . . the imperative to manifest our unity concretely 
and visibly in the world is based on the truth that God has made 
us one in Christ.’’64 

This emphasis of Nygren, Schmidt, Jenkins, the Oberlin confer- 
ence, and others is the same emphasis which dominated the work 
and writings of Stone, Campbell, and the other Restorers. In the 
midst of seeming indifference to not only the divided state of Chris- 
tendom, but to the doctrine of the Church itself, these men gave new 
—or rather, the old—meaning to this doctrine, grounding it basi- 
cally and fundamentally in Jesus Christ. 

But while the Restorers would applaud this emphasis in Christ 
as the basis of unity, they would at the same time be severe critics 
of several trends in the ecumenical movement. 

The first probable criticism would lie in the area of organization. 
Division II of the recent Faith and Order Conference at Oberlin 
considered the question of organization in its relation to unity. The 
report of this division first defined the church as “an ordered com- 
munity whose Head is Christ, and it is the Body of Christ.”°° The 
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Division further noted the necessity of organization to carry out 
the mission given to the church, and it asserted, “The unity of the 
Church is both visible and invisible,” To these findings the Re- 
storers could give hearty consent. But the report continues, 
Churches of episcopal, presbyterial, and congregational pol- 
ity, with combinations of these elements, are represented in this 
conference. We recognize that all of these forms of polity 
have deep rootage both in historical tradition and in the faith 
of their adherents. We point out (1) that there can be no 
large measure of organic union without a resolution of these 
differences in a more inclusive whole.’’7 


Here lies the criticism: Such an attitude will lead in practice to a 
unity in organization rather than unity in Christ. 

The present trends in ecumenical organization involve either a 
synthesis of the three types of polity, or the parallel maintaining 
of each type in a system such as the Greenwich plan.68 In case of 
the former, an example of which can be seen in the Church of Soutn 
India, the diocesan bishops is maintained, along with elements of 
presbyterial and congregational forms. But this diocesan bishop, 
whether he be called a bishop or not, represents a potential com- 
petitor to Christ as the basis of identity and unity. If the churches 
are brought together under a group of men, the situation is still the 
same. The churches in an area can—and will in practice—rely upon 
the decisions of this bishop or council to make them alike in faith 
and practice. Competent studies in church history reveal that the 
rise of monepiscopacy and the diocesan system were connected with 
the attempt to find unity in persecution and heresy.®® Ignatius, the 
first witness to monespiscopacy, said “. . . for where the bishop is, 
there is the Catholic Church” (Smyrneans 8:1). In this theory, 
obedience to the bishop was obedience to Christ (Trallians 2:1), 
yet in practice the church found its identity and unity in the bishop. 
Throughout the history of Christendom the episcopacy and consti- 
tuted councils have served as unifying factors. There is no reason 
to believe that it would be otherwise in an ecumenical church of 
today. That Christ alone is the head of the body become too theo- 
retical when a man or group of men ave actually exercising headship, 
even though as vicar of Christ. 

In the case of the Greenwich plan congregational, presbyterial, 
and episcopal polities are maintained side by side, and yet the prob- 
lem is not solved. Some may seek their identity and unity in Christ, 
while others seek these in a man or group of men. Dr. E. E. Garri- 
son would seem to favor the Greenwich plan when he writes, “If 
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there cannot be room in a united church for those who are wedded 
to episcopacy with unbroken apostolic succession and those who are 
as firmly wedded to freedom from that limitation of the ministry, 
then there can not be a united church.”7° But Dr. Garrison over- 
looks the fact that one “wedded” to an organization cannot be “wed- 
ded” to Christ. And, course, neither can a person “wedded” to “free- 
dom from that limitation” (which I take to be congregational polity). 


The report of Division II was correct in saying that the church 
must have organization, but this organization must not compete with 
Christ for the identity and unity of Christians. Congregational pol- 
ity is not freed from dangerous tendencies: exclusiveness of indi- 
vidual congregations, the pre-eminence of a man or group within 
a congregation, possible “idolatry” of the system itself, etc. Yet 
the potential of misplaced identity and unity is not inherent in this 
polity. No one man or group is interposed between congregations 
and Christ, and if various congregations are to feel a connection, 
it must be by Christ.71 Apart from the usual arguments as to which 
polity is “scriptural,” congregational polity provides the best kind 
of organization for that unity which is basically and dynamically in 
Christ. 


This may seem to violate the maxim of the Restorers, “. . . in 
matters of opinions, liberty.” To them, this was not a matter of 
opinion. That Christ was the only head of the church was involved 
in the one fact to be believed by all. Men could hold their opinions, 
but not those which rejected or impaired the one fact. For them, 
episcopacy and the presbyterial system negated this fact. For Christ 
to be the head of the Church in a real sense, only congregational 
polity could be employed. 


A second criticism concerns the subject of baptism. Section 3 of 
the Oberlin conference discussed the subject, Baptism into Christ. 
In the opening of the report the Section stated: 


In faithfulness to the eternal Gospel, churches have from the 
beginning obeyed the Lord’s command to baptize. In this obedi- 
ence they have found a mark of their oneness. . . . When we 
probe together into the apathy that exists in every church, and 
into the widespread ignorance and superficial conceptions of 
the sacrament, we discover a common need not only to remove 
obstacles to unity but also to recover the oneness and truth 
of this event.7? 


At the conclusion of the report, the section states: “Christians are 


70Garrison, W. E., Christian Unity and Disciples of Christ, p. 247. 
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one in our baptism into Christ.”73 To this statement and attitude 
the Restorers would give hearty agreement, but not to the fact that 
in this report “baptism” means both believers and infant baptism.’ 


The importance of believers’ baptism to any ecumenical under- 
standing of the church lies first in the fact its connection to Christ 
and secondly in the fact that it is a voluntary response to Christ. 
This was acknowledged in the Oberlin report under a Statement of 
Differences: ‘Those who affirm only believers’ baptism emphasize 
the necessity of personal faith and decision as conditions of God’s 
activity in bringing the new man into existence.”75 But what must 
be realized by all is that real unity in Christ cannot be achieved 
unless “decision” is made by each member. When the church 
is conceived as containing those not committed to Christ by their 
own decision, the result is not only lack of unity in Christ, but also 
lack of the dynamic element that is in Christ. This has been so when 
political or social pressures made the church co-extensive with the 
country or society. Infant baptism makes the church co-extensive 
with the sum of a number of families. 


It is true that in practice adult baptism has not always been equal 
to believers’ baptism. When this is so, the same arguments hold 
true against it as against infant baptism. Of real significance in 
the act of baptism is its voluntary nature. Without this element 
baptism at any age is less than the primitive practice; infant bap- 
tism always falls under this judgment. 


It may be argued by those who practice infant baptism that they 
have an act to correspond to believers’ baptism, namely, confirma- 
tion. But this involves an increasing complexity of problems. How 
can confirmation provide unity when its origin lies out of the primi- 
tive church? How can this conform to the “one baptism” of Eph. 
4, since it actually acknowledges two? How are those who are bap- 
tized and not confirmed to be classified and treated? If those who 
baptize infants see a need for a decisive act based. on faith, why 
not baptism, which re-enacts the death and resurrection of Jesus 
(Rom. 6)? 


To be sure, the children must not be forgotten. The Oberlin sec- 
tion raised this question of the churches which practice only believers’ 
baptism: “What is the responsibility of the Church to the unbap- 
tized child of Christian parents?”76 This question is important, yet 
it is highly improbable that any real difference exists between the 
baptized and unbaptized children of Christian parents in regard to 
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whether they grow up to make a personal commitment to Christ 
“or not. 


Again, it may be argued that this view seems to violate the Re- 
storers’ maxim, “. . . in matters of opinion, liberty.” But again, 
this was no matter of opinion for them. The Oberlin report itself 
acknowledged baptism to be “grounded in Scripture and the com- 
mand of our Lord... .”77 This fact made it a part of faith. But 
it wasn’t just the term “baptism” that was a part of faith; it was 
what baptism essentially was. Stone, Campbell, and others saw it 
as an act of faith, intimately associated with getting into Christ. 
Infant baptism they could nowhere find in the primitive church. 
And, indeed, it would not lead to that dynamic unity which they 
believed to be in Christ. 


CONCLUSION 


“In matters of faith, unity; in matters of opinion, liberty; in all 
things, love.” In this maxim the Restorers combined a plea for 
the ancient order of things and a plea for unity. The problem then 
and today lies in what are matters of faith. The Restorers did not 
see this as an impasse too great to overcome. They believed that 
the Bible is the testimony to the faith and that it can be understood 
by all as far as response to Christ is concerned. 


This brief survey of the nineteenth century Restoration Movement 
and its relationship to the current ecumenical movement leaves many 
questions unanswered, for the scope of both restoration and ecu- 
menicity is large. Yet two things should be said in closing: 


To the ecumenical movement: Remember the ideal of restoration. 
This was not invented by Stone or Campbell. It is as old as the 
Letter to the Seven Churches of Asia in the Apocalypse of John. 
It was the ideal of the sixteenth century reformers. It has always 
been present, though often suppressed by other ideals. The Declara- 
tion and Address called for “Union in Truth.” Alexander Camp- 
bell later wrote, “. . . truth and union, combined, are omnipotent.”75 


To those who stand in the tradition of restoration: Remember 
the ideal of unity. A real restoration of the primitive church must 
necessarily restore unity. But no restoration is complete unless the 
Spirit of Christ is restored. This Spirit longs for unity today. It 
is not partisan, even under a banner of restoration. It is alert 
to every opportunity to effect a real unity in Christ. It prays one 
prayer—a prayer for all who are to believe on Christ—‘they they 


may be one.” 
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BOOK REPORTS 


Types of Apologetic Systems. By Bernard Ramm, Wheaton, Illinois: 
Van Kampen Press, Inc., 1953. 239 pp. $3.00. 

This well-documented volume covers a wide historical range. The 
purpose is that of an introductory survey of various schools of apol- 
ogetic approach. The introductory section contains a contemporary 
apologetic bibiliography and a very useful chart for analyzing apolo- 
getic systems. 

The heart of the book is divided into three parts. Part I pertains 
to apologetic systems stressing “Subjective Immediacy.” Pascal, 
Kierkegaard, and Brunner are evaluated. Part II has to do with 
systems emphasizing “Natural Theology.” Aquinas, Butler, and 
Tennant are discussed. Part III relates to systems stressing “Rey- 
elation.” Augustine, Van Til, and Carnell are the representatives 
mentioned. 

This volume can be well used by the Bible student to increase his 
historical perspective of apologetic approaches. The wide range 
described will assist in warding off the common error of accepting 
one apologetic system (i. e.. Thomas Aquinas’ classical proofs of 
God) as being the only one to be considered. Ramm emphasizes 
that apologetic systems tend to become dated. The mention of the 
philosophies that have shaped the twentieth century mind (natural- 
ism, positivism, materialism, phenomenology, neo-realism, critical 
realism, emergent evolution, and existentialism) should challenge the 
mind to the importance of careful apologetic study. 

Virgil R. Trout, University Church of Christ 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. An 
Extension of The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. Editor, Lefferts A. Loetscher. 2 vols. Grand Rap- 
ids: Baker Book House, 1955. Pp. xxi + 1205. $15.00. 

Several generations of students of the New Testament have used 
the New Schaff-Herzog Encylopedia of Religious Knowledge. First 
published in thirteen volumes in 1908-1914, the set was reissued in 

1949-50 in fifteen volumes. The present two volumes are intended 

as a supplement to bring the set abreast of developments in the 

field of biblical studies in the years since the original publication. 

The editor is Professor Loetscher of Princeton Seminary, who heads 

an editorial staff which includes ten individual scholars in separate 

fields. The contributions to the whole are from more than 500 dif- 

ferent men. The list of contributors includes such names as R. H. 

Pfeiffer, W. F. Albright, Nelson Glueck, F. V. Filson, and G. E. 

Wright, to name only a few. The editorial board, as might be 

expected, actually is responsible for the largest amount of the mate- 

rial. 
While intended as a supplement to the larger set, this work will 
prove a valuable addition to the library which does not contain the 
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previous volumes. The areas covered include the Bible, church his- 
tory, comparative religion, archeology, theology, biography (includ- 
ing many living contributors to the religious scene), and present-day 
religious problems. 


Of special value to many students of the New Testament will be 
the excellent bibliographies which, as is usual in such works, are 
given at the close of the important articles. 


There is much to criticize in such a work as this. The user will 
often disagree with the viewpoint of the writer of individual articles. 
However, within the scope of its purpose it is a valuable work. Those 
who have the original set will certainly want the supplement. Others 
will find great profit in its use. 


J. W. Roberts, Abilene Christian College 


Paul Before the Areopagus and Other New Testament Studies. By 
N. B. Stonehouse. Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1957. Pp. iii + 
197. $3.50. 


This very interesting volume is a republication of seven articles 
from several sources from Prof. N. B. Stonehouse, who is Professor 
of New Testament at the Westminster Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia. Prof. Stonehouse is best known today for his editorship of 
the New International Commentary on the New Testament, a con- 
servative commentary now in the process of publication. He has 
behind him a long and brilliant career as the successor to Dr. Machen 
at his school, a position he has held since 1938. 


Prof. Stonehouse is a spokesman for a school of thought which is 
strongly conservative, yet which seeks to avoid the excesses usually 
described under the term of fundamentalism. The group holds to 
the inspiration and authority of the Bible as the Word of God while 
gratefully acknowledging and utilizing the benefits of critical and 
scholarly study. Aside from its strongly Calvinistic theological bias, 
the group has many points of view which most readers of the Res- 
toration Quarterly would find congenial. As a spokesman for this 
group Dr. Stonehouse has much to say in his lectures that will be 
of interest to our readers. 

The seven articles which compose this book are: “The Areopagus 
Address,” “Who Crucified Jesus?” ‘Repentance, Baptism and the 
Gift of the Holy Spirit,” “The Elders and the Living-Beings in the 
Apocalypse,” “Rudolf Bultmann’s Jesus,” “Martin Dibelius and the 
Relation of History and Faith,” and “Luther and the New Testa- 
ment Canon.” 

A few samples will suffice to indicate the nature of the articles. 
In the analysis of Paul’s speech before the Areopagus Stonehouse 
attempts an answer to numerous efforts (e. g., Martin Dibelius, 
Paulus auf dem Areopag) to prove that the whole story of the Athens 
visit as told by Luke is unhistorical. Problems such as the inscrip- 
tion “to the unknown god,” Paul’s use of heathen quotations, the 
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charge that Paul’s attitude toward idolatry in the address is not con- 
sistent with the teaching of Paul elsewhere, the charge that Paul’s 
description of God is pantheistic, and the charge that Paul’s “mea- 
ger results” at Athens were due to a change of method of preaching 
(inferred from 1 Cor. 2:1ff)—all these are examined closely in the 
title article, which “because it is largely exegetical and deals most 
comprehensively with the New Testament message, is assigned the 
place of priority and is utilized as the title of the book.” 


The two articles on Bultmann and Dibelius are important because 
they analyze the theological position of two leading form critics 
and neo-orthodox scholars. Stonehouse attempts to show that their 
efforts to mediate a position between the liberal rejection of the 
history of the Bible and the conservative effort to hold on to the 
faith of the Bible by the claim that faith does not rest upon a his- 
torical process are unsuccessful. 


“Who Crucified Jesus?” is an answer to a book by Solomon Zeit- 
lin by the same title. This article shows that the thesis of Zeitlin 
that the Sanhedrin which: condemned Jesus was a political and not 
the regular Sanhedrin is both unproved and unnecessary. “The re- 
pudiation of anti-Semitism does not depend upon a radical revision 
of the New Testament.” 


“Repentance, Baptism and the Gift of the Holy Spirit” is an an- 
swer to the contention of some commentators that the records of 
Acts are not consistent in that some passages present the reception 
of the Holy Spirit in a baptismal or chrismatic measure as following 
upon baptism, while others seem inconsistently to predicate such 
gifts as following a later imposition of hands. Stonehouse shows 
that the inconsistency is read into the narratives. The passages in 
Acts do not teach that the miraculous manifestations of the Spirit 
always accompanied baptism. Our author examines Chapters 8, 9, 
10, and 19 to show that there is no passage which teaches that bap- 
tism always brings the miraculous measure of the Spirit. The gift 
of the Holy Spirit in Acts 2:38 which is promised to those who are 
baptized, if chrismatic, may be concomitant, but not necessarily the — 
inevitable or immediate consequence of baptism (p. 83). The “gift” 
of Acts 2:38, Stonehouse thinks, may not have been chrismatic at 
all, but a more comprehensive blessing—the total saving work of 
God understood as the work of the Spirit. Stonehouse does not con- 
sider another possible solution of the difficulty; that is, that the 
gift may be the “indwelling of the Spirit” (Rom. 8:9) promised to 
those who are children (Gal. 4:6) (See McGarvey, N. T. Commen- 
tary on Acts, comment on Acts 2:38 and 9:12). 


_ These sketches, though inadequate, are enough to point out the 
timeliness and interest for the students of the New Testament which 
Prof. Stonehouse has combined in his volume. 


J. W. Roberts, Abilene Christian College 
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The Spirit of American Christianity. By Ronald E. Osborn. New 
York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1958. Pp. xii-241, 
$3.75. 


In an easy, free-flowing style, Dr. Osborn presents an over-all 
picture of Protestant Christianity in America with the motives and 
methods used to extend the borders of that religion. Dr. Osborn is 
the head of the Church History department of the School of Religion, 
Butler University, Indianapolis. He states that his purpose “is to 
set forth . . . the peculiar characteristics of Christianity in the 
United States.” 


The condition of Christianity in America cannot be conceived apart 
from the circumstances that have molded America. Democracy is 
a differentiating characteristic of American life and society. This 
freedom of thought has conditioned the American mind for the en- 
croachment of denominationalism. Dr. Osborn seeks to show, how- 
ever, that the divisions are not as ravaging as the Continental idea 
conceives it. 


The American Church is a living church, as opposed to the Conti- 
nental established and tradition-bound institution. Hence, there is 
identification on every hand: identification with the community, 
identity of the minister with the members, and even a growing iden- 
tification between major religious bodies. Evangelism is a mark 
of this living and free church. Related to the evangelism is the need 
for sacrifice, and Osborn points out that there is much sacrifice in 
the life of the American church-member. 


Within the theological and doctrinal concepts of the American 
Church, there are three levels of thought. Dr. Osborn presents it in 
the figure of the surging sea. There are boisterous waves, repre- 
sented by the theologians; the currents beneath the waves and storms 
depict the spirit of the pulpit and the congregations; and still, calm 
waters of the deep represent the “quiet depths of common belief.” 


This book deals primarily with the Protestant “spirit”? and does 
very little with the wide span of Catholic (Roman and Eastern) 
attitudes. We believe that this is indicative of only a part-view of 
the spirit of American Christianity. Furthermore, some of his pic- 
tures, we believe, are overdrawn. Everything that is not liberal or 
neo-orthodox is depicted as fundamentalist, and we believe there are 
different gradations of theological concepts in the American reli- 
gious thought; three categories will not adequately classify them. 
The book is readable, interesting, and profitable. It should be a 
part of the astute Church historian’s library. 


Morris M. Womack, Brightwood Church of Christ 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism. By W. F. Flemington. 
London: S.P.C.K. 1953. x-160 pp. 


The confusion existing in baptismal practice can only be attributed 
to confusion in baptismal theology. While patristic and liturgical 
studies help clarify the problem, the ultimate solution is to be found 
in the biblical concept of the rite. Flemington is concerned, there- 
fore, with two questions. What does the New Testament teach about 
the practice? And upon whose authority does the practice rest? 


In answering the first question, the author begins with the “ante- 
cedents” of Christian baptism. Jewish proselyte baptism, which he 
dates before the Christian Era, as a purifying and initiatory cere- 
mony is the direct predecessor of John’s baptism, the latter differing 
from the former in its all important relationship to the Kingdom of 
God (p. 17). From John it is only a short step to the Christian rite. 
The largest portion of the book is then given to a systematic study 
of the baptismal passages in the New Testament. The conclusion 
is that baptism is a moral renewal of man by an act of God in Christ 
(pic1f1). 

In answering the second question, Flemington, who accepts the 
presuppositions of liberal scholarship, must argue against a liberal 
opinion that regards baptism as an innovation of the early church. 
This he does by the view, increasingly popular in studies of baptism, 
of the cross-baptism of Jesus. Jesus in referring to his approaching 
death as a “baptism” did not use the word simply as a metaphor 
for suffering. He understood his death as a baptism in the sense 
that it was the inauguration of a wider ministry as Savior, just as 
his baptism in the Jordan was the prelude to his earthly ministry 
(pp. 72 ,123). The cross-baptism of Jesus provides the link with 
the frequent biblical association of water baptism and death and 
resurrection. In the most direct manner the ceremony of baptism 
derives from Jesus himself. 

In an appendix to the main essay the author discusses infant bap- 
tism and confirmation. The former he helds as a proper extension 
of the New Testament doctrine, although admitting it lacks New 
Testament evidence. He is, however, hesitant to advocate the latter 
because the New Testament offers no basis for the separation of 
water baptism and the gift of the Spirit. 

Of special interest is Flemington’s interpretation of the emphasis 
in Scripture on “hearing” as a prerequisite for baptism. Since bap- 
tism is related to the death and resurrection of Christ, when one 
hears and believes the gospel his baptism is a dramatization of the 
gospel he has accepted (p. 49). Equally worthy of notice is his dis- 
erat pe one re ou? Daeg faith and baptism (pp. 81f). The 
pala. ca fiat om anced by adequate footnotes to contemporary lit- 

; ject. In summing up, Flemington’s study is both 
refreshing and rewarding. 
Pat Harrell, Natick, Massachusetts 
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